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CHAPTER VIII. 


AN ALLIANCE AGAINST FATE. 


OW do you do, Mr. Waller?” said ‘Tom, putting out his 
hand in a tired and languid way. “I am sorry you 
have been waiting so long.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said the old man. * You did 
not expect me, so you cannot help my having to wait, sir.” ~ 

“ Be seated, Mr. Waller,” said Tom. 

But Mr. Waller went to the door and shut it. 

“Would you mind my closing the window ?” 

“No, certainly not,” said Tom, almost too tired to feel or to 
express any surprise at the singular conduct and manner of his 
visitor. 

“T have something important to say to you, Mr. Mayfield—some- 
thing that I don’t wish anybody else to hear.” 

Tom intimated acquiescence by laying down his gown, taking a 
seat, and preparing to listen. 

“ First let us have a light, Mr. Waller—eh ?” 

“ As you please, sir; it is getting dark.” 

Tom rang the bell, and a servant brought in his lamp ready 
trimmed and lighted. The first gleam of it fell upon Clytie. 

The old man pointed to the bust with a trembling finger. 
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“ T have been looking at that,” he said. “It is very like my girl— 
like my cruel girl.” 

The old man’s voice trembled with emotion. 

“It is of her that you come to speak to me?” said Tom, some 
of his usual earnestness and energy returning. 

“Yes. You have seen. her to-day?” 

“T have.” 

* You told her you loved her ?” 

“T did.” 

“Do you think that was quite right? Do you not think, sir, it 
would have been more honourable first to have spoken to her 
grandfather ?” 

“Tt would have been the most usual way ; the most formal and 
proper perhaps ; but love does not always consider the proprieties. 
I should have come to you, sir, had I been secure of Clytie’s love ; 
yes, had I been even assured of her respect,” said Tom, rising from 
his chair and looking straight into the old man’s face. 

“‘ Clytie—who is Clytie?” asked Luke Waller, fearing that some 
new discovery was about to break in upon him. 

“That is Clytie,” said Tom, pointing to the statuette. ‘I thought 
it like Miss Waller, and the habit of thinking of her has grown into 
my calling her Clytie.” 

“Yes,” said the old man. “Yes; Clytie was a goddess. It is 
like—it is like. And you love my child?” 

“ With all my heart and soul !” replied Tom fervently. 

“ And you would marry her?” 

“ To-morrow,” said Tom, inspired by the searching gaze of the old 
man. 

“ Give me your hand,” said Mr. Waller. “ You are my son. You 
shall be my child’s husband.” 

“ My dear sir!” exclaimed Tom, seizing the old man’s hand, his 
heart beating, his face aglow with the shock of a sudden happiness. 

“On one condition,” said the old man. 

“On any condition,” replied Tom. 

“ You will not drive me away from her ; you will not separate us ; 
you will try and live here in Dunelm as long as I am with you. I 
have not long to stay, sir—not long—and I have not very much of 
real happiness in this world,—not much—not much.” 

“Take me, sir, as your son, and I will be true to you,” said Tom, 
touched by the sorrowful manner of his visitor. 

“ But we must save her first,” exclaimed the old man, as if he were 
just awaking from a dream, “ we must save her ; you will help me. 
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You areto be my son. You will be her lawful wedded and honourable 
husband. I always believed in you, always said you were a man of 
honour and a gentleman.” 

“You have always said truly, then,” said Tom, with manly pride. 
“ What is to be done ?” 

“Nothing of that sort at present,” replied Luke, noticing the 
defiant, half-pugilistic attitude into which Tom had flung himself 
when he asked what there was to do. 

“No, sit down, and I will tell you,” said the old man, “I will tell 
you calmly, and then we can consult. I would not tell to any other 
living soul what I am about to tell you. But it is for her good, for 
her ultimate happiness. You give me your word of honour that you 
will never repeat what I am about to confide to your secret heart.” 

“You may trust me,” said Tom.: 

“T will; I do,” said the old man. “ You know Mr. Phil Ransford?” 

“T do.” 

“ Last Monday night, when I was dining with the Dean, he sealed 
the Hermitage wall from the river and ” 

“ On Monday night, at about eight?” 

“Yes ; did you know of it ?” 

“No; but he had an appointment to meet me here at that time, 
and he never came.” 

“ He met her, he met my dear child; made signals to her on the 
other side of the river, and then came over; and she saw him and 
talked to him in the summer-house. I have a trusty servant ; she 
fetched me from the Dean’s. I encountered the ruffian on the spot.” 

Tom clenched his fist and looked at his favourite figure. 

“It is only to-day that I had really forgiven her. She went ouf 
to walk this morning. A strange instinct induced me to follow 
her. I saw her fling something into the river by the bridge. I suc- 
ceeded in recovering it. When she came home I showed it to her, 
and asked for an expianation. It was a case of jewels, valuable 
jewels, given to her by Ransford.” 

“Yes, and she flung them into the river,” said Tom, as if he 
thought that was quite enough to atone for the sin of receiving them. 

“She confessed all,” said the old man ; “ confessed that Ransford 
had written letters to her ; that he had met her once by appointment 
in the Banks.” 

“On the other side of the river, a fortnight ago, in the afternoon, 
in the Cathedral meadows,” said Tom. 

“Yes ; how do you know?” asked Luke Waller, half suspiciously. 

“‘T saw her from the Observatory.” 
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“You were at the Observatory this morning ? ” 

“ Ves.” 

“You found my gil gathering flowers ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ You proposed to her, as a gentleman would, and with the intention 
of asking my consent to your marriage ?” 

“T did.” 

“What did she say ?” 

“She looked more than she said,” replied Tom; “she does not care 
for me; it would be cowardly for me to press myself upon her even 
with your aid, my dear sir; even at your wish.” 

“Well, well,” said the old man, “you would save her, you would 
do anything in the world to contribute to her happiness.” 

“Try me, prove me,” said Tom. 

“This man Ransford, he has infatuated her; he has told her of 
the glories of London life, he has fired her with the ambition of her 
mother, he has set her against Dunelm, he has dared to propose that 
he should take her to London.” 

“Has she told you this?” 

“Yes, yes; on her knees ; I made her tell me all. She dared to 
say she had not done wrong. She dared to tell me that she had 
made up for her folly by flinging those damning things into the river, 
that Ransford had done nothing improper that she could see. Men 
would fall in love, and she could not help it; she thought Dunelm 
very dull; and last of all, she vowed I did not love her. Oh, Mr. 
Mayfield, if she could only read this poor broken heart of mine ! Oh, 
my God, what shall I do if anything should happen to part us, to 
separate us in the way I fear?” 

The old man buried his face in his hands. He had flung the jewel 
case all ragged and damp upon the table. Tom gathered up the 
necklet and restored it to the case. 

“T fear you have been hard upon your granddaughter, Mr. Waller ; 
she is but a girl, and all Dunelm is in love with her. I really do not 
think she has done anything so very outrageous. These jewels irritate 
you; let me keep them for you. We must ask Ransford for an 
explanation, not Miss Waller. Go home and comfort her. You have 
been hasty with her, because you love her; but that is not the way.” 

Luke Waller got up and shuffled across the room for his hat. He 
was utterly broken down. He tottered as he walked, and looked 
appealingly to Tom for help, physical and moral. 

“T will walk with you as far as the Hermitage,” said Tom ; “you 
will be better soon ; affairs are not half so bad as you think they are.” 
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“You did not know her mother, sir,” said Luke, allowing himseli 
to be led to the door; “she is the very image of her poor dead mother. 
So beautiful, so wilful, so unfortunate at the last.” 

Then with sudden energy the old man stood alone, and exclaiming 
“We must save her!” walked out into the hall, followed by Tom. 

“ How did she receive the letters?” Tom asked when they were 
walking together down the Bailey. 

“That is the only thing she declines to tell me, because it might 
compromise a person who is in no way to blame,” said the old man. 
““She says she ought not to have allowed this person to give her 
the letters, and she insists upon taking all the discredit of the matter 
upon herself.” 

“Generous girl !” exclaimed Tom. “ And what is it you fear from 
Phil Ransford ?” 

“‘ Have you so little understood me,” said the old man, “that you 
ask such a question ?” 

“T should like to know all you think.” 

“Do you remember’that girl of the verger’s going away, and how 
the poor old fellow died through it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And do you remember how Ransford was associated in that 
affair ?” 

“Yes; but he explained the matter, and Dunelm accepted his 
explanation.” 

“I know, I know,” said the old man, impatiently. ‘‘ This Rans- 
ford is a black scoundrel ; it is written in his face, in deep lines that I 
can read as a book. I know the class of man. He is a villain, and, 
what is worse, a rich villain.” 

They were at the door of the Hermitage. 

“One word before we part,” said Tom. “Did Miss Waller—did 
she say she loved this fellow ?” 

“No,” said the old man, promptly. 

“ Thank God!” exclaimed Tom. “There is some hope in that.” 

“Will you come in ?” asked the old man. 

“No, no, thank you. Be good to her, be kind, my friend! Good 
night. I will see you to-morrow.” 

“God bless you, my son! Good night,” said the old man, and 
Tom stood alone in the street. 

“ I know who has carried the letters,” he said to himself. “I will 
go to him straight.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SMOKE. 


“Ciytiz, Clytie,” said Tom, several hours after we left him at the 
door of the Hermitage, “you puzzle me.” 

He was sitting in his little room over the old gateway, and 
addressing the statuette. It was midnight, and the household was 
abed. All Dunelm was abed, for that matter, except a few topers at 
“The Three Tuns” or “The County,” where the Town Council in 
mufti discussed the condition of the streets over frequent glasses of 
whisky punch. If these genial citizens had only known that they 
-were on the threshold of a new scandal, how soon sanitary science 
would have given way to moral reflections. 

“ When I left your grandfather I went straight to Tomkins, who 
blows the organ. Do you wince? No. The same sadly-sweet 
smile that possesses me always.” 

Tom lighted his pipe, put on his slippers, and rocked himself to 
and fro, looking all the time at Clytie. 

“*T said ‘Tomkins, I have come to ask you on what day you gave 
that last letter from Mr. Philip Ransford to Miss Waller. He 
turned red in the face. I said ‘It is no good to deny your office, no 
good to prevaricate ; I know all about it.’ ‘Then, sir,’ he replied, 
‘it is mo good, as you say.’ ‘ Very well,’ I said, ‘if you will act 
strictly under my orders, I will keep your secret, 2nd pay you better - 
than Ransford.’ ‘I know you are a gentleman,’ said Tomkins, ‘and 
would not wish me to do anything as was not right, and so I accept 
your offer.’ ‘ Diplomatic and clever, that,’ I said. ‘ Tomkins, you are 
a sneak and a scoundrel,’ He jumped up and doubled his fist. 
*Sit down,’ I said, ‘or I will have you discharged from your situa- 
tion, and you will get neither Phil Ransford’s money nor mine ; as it 
is, you will have both ; is it a bargain?’ ‘It is,’ he said,‘ but you 
must not say I am a scoundrel.’ ‘ Very well,’ I said, ‘I don’t want 
to repeat the epithet. Now to business.’” 

“T think I must turn your face away during this conversation,” he 
said, taking up the bust gently, and reversing it. ‘Oh, Clytie, Clytie, 
if I had only met you before you had seen this Ransford, and been 
fortunate enough to have won your heart !” 

Tom smoked and sighed. 

“ «Now to business,’ I said. ‘ You were at the Hermitage to-day?’ 
This was a random shot. ‘I was,’ he said. ‘Well?’ I replied. ‘I 
see you know everything,’ he said, ‘ and it’s no good deceiving you.’ 
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‘You are right there, Tomkins,’ I said. ‘Well, Miss Waller gave me 
this letter.’ You could have knocked me down with a feather, as 
Mrs. Wilding would say, but I kept my countenance. ‘ Yes,’ I said, 
‘for Mr. Ransford! let me sée it.’ There it was, Clytie, in your own 
dear hand evidently. Oh, the rage of jealousy and love that filled my 
heart! I could have fallen upon Ransford’s messenger and strangled 
him on the spot! For a moment I thought I would open your letter. 
Only for a moment ; but Love kept me pure from the baseness which 
Jealousy suggested. ‘Yes,’ I said as calmly as I could, ‘ why have 
you not delivered this ?’ ‘ He was out, and it’s a long way to the Hill, 
so I thought I’d go up in the morning.’ ‘ Very good,’ I said; ‘ you 
will bring his reply tome.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ he said; ‘and about the remu- 
neration, and’ He went stammering on. I stopped him. ‘ Here are 
two sovereigns for you,’ I said, ‘and you may rely on my keeping your 
secret.’ ‘As I said before, you are a gentleman, sir, and I trust you ;’ 
and so we parted; the infernal rascal to go to church and stand 
there with that sublime music in his ear, and yet to sell his master’s 
daughter, and all his peace and happiness, for gold! Tomkins, thou 
hast no music in thy soul ; thou art simply a vulgar blackguard ; but 
Ransford, I am on thy track! By the Lord, big as thou art, thou shalt 
find a match in Tom Mayfield!” 

The young student laid down his pipe, and paced up and down the 
room. Then turning to the statuette, he said :— 

“There, Clytie, no more boasting ! If he meant you well, if it was 
for your own happiness that he should be the accepted suitor, and he 
married you, why, Tom Mayfield would simply say ‘ Yes,’ and bear it. 
But if your grandfather's suspicions are justified, you must be pro- 
tected against this wolf, whose sheep’s clothing has deceived your 
unpractised eye. As forme Iam lost. I feel that you do not care 
for me at all; love is out of the question, and I am too proud to 
take you without it ; but oh, if there is anything I could do to win 
your love, then I should be the happiest of all men. Yet mine is not 
heroic love—it is nuptial love ; the love which old Burton describes as 
warm and sincere, the steady affection of a virtuous heart, seeking its 
happiness in that high and honourable union which was appointed by 
God in Paradise.” 

Tom sat and smoked and gazed at the figure. He felt somehow 
that his suit was hopeless. What was the good of old Waller’s word? 
The old man could not give away his child; and he could not 
make her love him if her heart was not in it. Yet the fascination 
of the girl was upon him as strong as fate. He sat and smoked and 
gazed, and in a vague way seemed to be meeting his destiny and 
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going forth with it. The chimes of midnight awakened the solitary 
echoes of the city, and still he sat there thinking of himself and Clytie, 
and of grave father Waller and Phil Ransford. Once it came into his 
mind that it had been well for him if he had never seen any of them, 
and his memory wandered back to the days of his boyhood. He saw 
himself happy and free, and contented, and heard his mother’s soft 
voice. If he had not been a strong-minded fellow apart from this 
question of love, he would probably have taken to his bed and had 
an attack of brain fever. But he was too strong for that. He 
smoked until it was nearly daylight, and then went to bed and slept 
from sheer exhaustion. 


CHAPTER X. 
FIRE, 


THE next day was Tuesday. Tomkins brought Tom Mayfield the 
letter which Phil Ransford had given him to carry to Miss Waller. 
He read it, sealed it up again, and gave it to the traitorous messenger 
for delivery. It ran as follows :-— 


“My Dearest,—Your letter pained me much, on account of my 
feeling that I had been the cause of your trouble and distress. But 
you must not drive me from you, or I will follow the necklace which 
you so cruelly flung into the river, though how could you be so careless 
as not to have done it at night instead of when it was day and people 
about? No, you must not tell me not to come any more, and especially 
when you are so miserable and unhappy; for your grandfather 
is sure now to treat you with the greatest severity, locking you up, 
and watching you. Break the humble and degrading chain that 
binds you, and come with me to the great city, where your beauty and 
your genius will be acknowledged, and where you can satisfy your 
ambition. I can give you introductions to the leading managers of 
the London theatres, and get you an engagement at once, and you 
would soon be a great star, and then your grandfather and everybody 
wpuld forgive you, and I should worship you more than even I do 
now. ‘Take back yourcruel words. You do not mean what you say, 
or, if so, you will kill me. I love you so very deeply, and would marry 
you in Dunelm to-morrow if my father would consent ; but at present 
he is firm against it, though if we went to London and were married, 
and you became a great actress, I know he would forgive me, as your 
grandfather would you, and all would be happy. Now, here is a plan. 
I have arranged everything to carry it out if you consent. To-morrow, 
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Tuesday night, at twelve o’clock I will have a carriage at the North 
Road, ready to drive to Hinckley, where we can catch the mail train 
for London. When you get there you can go to your own hotel, where 
I have taken rooms for you, and I will go to mine, as, of course, it 
would not do to stay in the same house together until we had arranged 
for the marriage ; or if you would not consent to that, thinking you 
are still too young, then I could take you to the managers I spoke of, 
and you could get your engagement and astonish Dunelm by your 
success. But all this I leave to you, my own dear, dear girl, only do 
take this opportunity of getting out of this dull stupid place, where 
life is misery to one of your beauty and talents and generous heart, 
my own dear Mary. If you consent, put a pot of your favourite 
flowers out at the front room window at about ten o’clock, just before 
bedtime, and I will be on the watch for the dear signal, and then at 
a quarter to twelve I will be outside the house waiting to conduct 
you to the carriage. You need not bring anything with you, only 
your dear good self, for you can easily send for your things after, and 
there are lots of splendid shops in London where you can get all 
you want; and money, you know, dear, is no object to one who loves 
you as dearly as Ido. Some lovers are troubled because they have 
not money ; our only bother will be that we have so much. So do not 
think of bringing anything, only come with your own lovely eyes and 
sweet lips, and believe me that I will always be true to you and love 


you. 
“T remain your fond and devoted 
“ PHIL. 


“P.S.—For fear it should be found, burn this letter as you have 
all my others ; though I cannot find it in my heart to commit to the 
flames that first dear token which you sent me.” 


“Oh, the hollow, self-condemned scoundrel!” exclaimed Tom, 
when the messenger had departed. “ My dear Clytie, I would not for 
worlds have opened another person’s letter; but a plot like this 
justifies all kinds of counter-plotting. The police lay plans for 
seizing the correspondence of thieves and murderers, that they may 
take them in the toils. I simply lie in wait that I may save you, 
my poor deluded one. Your grandfather was right in his suspicions. 
O my Clytie, is it possible that you can care for this hulking 
villain? Is it possible that you will not discover the serpent lurking 
beneath those very artificial flowers in his bungling and ill written 
letter? Can it be that you will not detect in the advances of this 
would-be Apollo the ruffian strides of Amyntor? I will never believe 
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that he has warrant for writing to you thus. You had evidently 
written telling him not to pester you further ; telling him that you had 
flung his trash into the river ; that you did not wish to see him again. 
By all that is good and holy, if it is not so, I am the most wretched 
of mortals }” 

Tom was in a feverish state of excitement all day. He did little 
or no work in College ; in his own rooms he did nothing but walk to 
and fro and talk to Clytie, until Mrs. Wilding thought he must have 
gone off his head. In the evening he met Luke Waller, but he told 
him nothing. He would not compromise the girl if he could help 
it, but he would save her. Had it not been for a selfish desire to 
test her, he would have seen her and warned her ; but he wanted to 
know if she was sufficiently indifferent to him, after what had occurred, 
to consider, much more to accept, the daring and dastardly overtures 
of Phil Ransford. Would she spurn the scoundrel, or was it possible 
that he would be successful? Tom resolved to wait and watch for 
the signal. He could think of nothing else, and his plans went no 
farther. If it were possible that the proposed assignation should be 
kept, he would prevent the final catastrophe; but beyond that his 
thoughts did not go. Mr. Waller was not communicative. He said 
Mary had solemnly given him her word that she would not distress 
him again ; that she had assured him on her knees, by the memory 
of her mother, of her faith, and love, and duty. 

“ And, by my soul, I believe her !” exclaimed Tom Mayfield ; ‘if 
the truth is not in that dear face, then all the world is false.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man ; “ give me your hand, Mr. Mayfield. 
If it ig not so, I would rather see her dead at my feet than living ever 
so lovely a lie. Sometimes I think my head is turned about her, 
When I have discovered her in a piece of deception—ah, I have, 
sir, I have—I feel as if all the furies possessed me. I could kill her, 
I could wipe her out of my thoughts, blot her out of my life for ever.” 

“My dear Mr. Waller!” exclaimed Tom, taking him by the arm, 
“ you must not give way to these fits of passion.” 

“T know, I know,” said the old man ; “ if it were not for that old 
organ, my only true sympathetic friend, God bless it, I think I should 
go mad. Let us go in, let us go in.” 

They were on the threshold of St. Bride’s. The old man opened 
the church door. Tom followed him mechanically. It was twilight. 
The white tablets and sculptured busts on the walls seemed to 
retreat into a misty darkness. Rays of coloured light fell here and 
there. The old man’s footsteps made a hollow echoing sound as he 
ascended the organ loft. Tom crept after him. 
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** An empty church is something like an empty theatre, only cleaner, 
cleaner,” said the old man, fumbling with his key in the organ lock. 

“Is it?” said Tom. “I should have thought that the comparison 
did not hold at all.” 

Voices all over the church seemed to repeat Tom’s words. 

“‘ There are no echoes ; the scenery keeps echo down; and as I 
said, cleaner, cleaner in every sense.” 

“Yes ?” said Tom, inquiringly. 

“ Hell traps, painted glories, temples of the devil! But oh! how 
my soul wanders back to the theatre, with its dirty daylight, and its 
glorious warmth of life and colour at night. And my love, my 
child, I see her poor dear face, and” 

The old man’s hands wandered over the keyboard. Tom went 
silently to the blower and started the organist’s reverie. The player 
was inspired by past memories and ‘future hopes. There was joy, 
love, revenge, passion, hate, defiance, tears, despair, in the weeping, 
wailing, threatening, soft, loud, rushing harmonies which followed 
the old man’s fingers. Tom Mayfield saw Clytie through all the 
cadences of the harmonious maze, and was racked with doubt, buoyed 
up with hope, and crushed with despair, just as the music seemed to 
fit his varied moods. 

Phil Ransford passed the church while the organ was pealing. He 
stood for a moment to listen, and then passed on, the evil genius of 
the hour. 

Did some electrical shock of antipathy touch the wrought up sen- 
sibility of the old man? He rose suddenly as Phil went on his way. 

“T must go now,” he said. “ Thank you, Mr. Mayfield, I must 
goto her ; sheis alone. We will save her, my dear sir, will we not ?” 

“ May God help us!” said Tom, solemnly, following the organist 
down the sounding aisle, where the shadows had fallen thick and 
sombre. 

“Good night,” said Luke Waller, hurriedly, locking the church 
door. “Good night ;” and the next moment he was hurrying over 
the road to the Hermitage, which the sun had left in a cold twilight 
solitude. 

Tom walked in the Banks, up to the Observatory, through the 
Cathedral meadows, and back again. His thoughts were in a 
Strange whirl. He tried to walk ahead of them. Presently the 
Cathedral bell that had rung the curfew of old pealed out the ancient 
message to the new people. It was nine o'clock, and almost dark. 
Tom stood on the Prebend’s Bridge, almost on the very spot 
where Clytie had halted in the sunshine to fling Phil Ransford’s 
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present into the river. While he stood there he saw a figure pass 
along the Banks on the other side. Tom followed it, keeping in the 
shadow of the trees. He saw presently that his suspicions were 
correct : it was Phil Ransford. Tom pulled up suddenly and held a 
council of war with himself. The result was that he went straight to 
his rooms, laid aside his college gown and cap, put on a hat, took up 
a heavy stick, and came forth again. It had occurred to him that 
Phil Ransford was a big, heavy fellow, and that it required a stick to 
make the odds even, despite the old maxim that he is thrice armed 
who has his quarrel just. He strode out for the North Road, his 
teeth clenched, his mind in a tempest of rage. In less than a quarter 
of an hour he was on the highway. He lingered for a few minutes 
beyond the toll-gate, and a carriage passed him while he stood there. 
He did not wait to satisfy himself, but concluded that this was Rans- 
ford’s vehicle, though it was not; for Phil had planted his carriage 
in a by-lane, out of the general view. Clytie’s daring admirer was 
fully prepared to act upon his letter, in the event of the signal being 
given, and he had made up his mind that Clytie would not hesitate 
_ when the time came. 

At a quarter to ten Phil Ransford was calmly watching the Her- 
mitage window. He was stationed within the gateway of St. Bride’s 
Churchyard. Tom held him in surveillance, and saw the window too 
from the darker portal of the church porch itself. ‘The minutes went 
hurrying on, but the beating of Tom’s heart was faster than the 
clock. It was a supreme moment in his life when the dreaded 
hour quivered in the steeple, and the warning chimes began. He 
felt that he would pledge his very soul if such a sacrifice would 
ensure Ransford’s disappointment. He clutched his stick, and held 
his breath, and watched the window. At last Time brought up 
the fatal moment—big with fate, but calm and quiet, as if nothing 
depended upon it. The faithful clock struck the first note, and the 
window was immovable ; the Venetian blind remained closed, the 
subdued light was unchanged. 

One, two, three, four, the clock went on, and Phil thanked God 
between his teeth ; and his breath came hot and thick with hope and 
fear and thankfulness. 

Phil Ransford stood calmly in the deepening shadow of the gateway. 

Five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten! The dreaded hour had come 
and gone. Tom Mayfield breathed freely. He shook himself like a 
dog after a bath, and felt that he was a coward that he had doubted 
Clytie for a moment. 

But Ransford still stood there in the shadow, watching and waiting. 
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“T will go and tax him with his infamy,” Tom said to himself; and 
he was on the point of acting upon the thought when the window 
blind moved. Phil’s head was bent forward with sudden expectation. 
The blind was drawn slightly, just sufficient to admit of the window 
being lifted. Tom Mayfield’s heart stood still. The window was 
raised. A jar of flowers was placed outside. Tom grasped the hard 
porch to support himself. A second pot of flowers followed, a, jar 
crowded with blossoms, which for a moment gleamed in the light, 
and then window and curtains were closed. 

Phil Ransford quietly disappeared, and Tom stood listening to 
the sound of his footsteps, as his cruel rival walked along the 
Bailey, probably to put some final touches to his diabolical scheme 
before midnight. Tom was stupefied. The shock which he had 
suffered was all the more intense coming at last so unexpectedly, 
when all danger seemed to be over. Nearly half an hour had 
passed before he left his hiding-place. 

What should he do? He sauntered home to the old College 
Gateway. His lamp was lighted. Its warm rays fell upon the white 
figure. ‘Tom shuddered, and taking it by the neck flung it under the 
grate. It had only lain there a few minutes, chipped and bruised, 
when he picked it up and wiped the dust from it with his handker- 
chief, and replaced it on the mantelshelf. ‘Then he sighed as if his 
heart were broken. 

“O Clytie,” he said in a whisper, “Clytie, Clytie, you have killed me.’ 

The tears welled into his eyes. He laid his head upon the table 
and sobbed. 

“There! it is over,” he said presently. “I am not the first fool 
who has been trampled down and ruined by a woman. Ruined! Yes, 
my life is over !” 

The face of the student was a picture of despair and resignation ; 
half passionate, half scornful. The clear grey eyes were wet with 
tears. It was a noble face, full of a calm intellectual beauty. A firm, 
well-shaped mouth, a delicate nose, lacking strength, perhaps, but not 
‘sensibility, a well-cut chin, with a light brown pointed beard. It 
was the sort of face that would have done for a study of Faust in the 
first bud of his renewed youth, and with the sorrow of his crime come 
‘too early into his eyes. 

“‘T must warn the old man,” he said ; “but how? Better let him 
make his own discovery. Shall I lie in wait for the thief, and warn 
him? No, that would be folly. O Clytie! Thou art indeed a cruel, 
heartless, miserable creature! Poor old Waller. My God, what a 
‘sorrow is coming upon us all! And how to avert it? There is no 
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way ; for who can change a woman’s heart, who alter her fancy, who 
say to her ‘Go this way’ when she has set her mind upon another? I 
wonder that I do not wish to kill this man now. I seemed to thirst 
for his life when I saw him there. Now I care no more about him. 
She loves him ; let her have him. O my God, that I can say so! The 
end has indeed come.” 

Then all suddenly Tom’s disappointment entered another phase. 
He strode about the room, muttering and threatening. 

“What a tame, cowardly ass I am !” he exclaimed, standing in front 
of the soiled figure. ‘So, my lady, thou perjured traitress, thou wilt 
deceive thy poor old grandfather! Miserablewoman. No, no, I will 
have a hand in this. I will snatch thee from his arms, and spurn 
thee in his presence. He shall not carry thee off to-night, at all events. 
That crime shall have postponement, come what come may.” 

He buttoned his coat ; then took up his stick, and laid it down 
again contemptuously. 

“No, Tom, you want no stick, your cause is bludgeon enough in 
itself, and hate will give you strength.” 

He turned out his lamp and left the house, which was all quiet ; 
the Dunelmites went to bed early. It was half-past eleven when he 
found himself standing opposite to the Hermitage. He heard the 
watchman’s footsteps halfa mile away, and knew that this portion of 
the nightly beat would not be traversed again for an hour. 

There was not only a light in the first floor window of the Hermitage, 
but a candle was burning in the room above. While he was wondering 
what this meant,’the lights disappeared one after the other, and Phil 
Ransford’s shadow fell upon the pavement. The truth is the Wallers 
were up later than usual. Clytie had complained of faintness during 
the evening, and had been low-spirited and dull. Old Waller had 
suffered some remorse on account of his treatment of his grandchild, 
and had kept her up talking of old days, and painting pleasant 
pictures of a holiday he intended for her in the autumn. At length 
they had said good-night to each other, and the old man was just 
going to bed, when Tom saw the lights put out, and Phil Ransford 
come creeping along the Bailey with the cringing gait of a vulgar 
thief. 

Phil looked up and down the street. The moon gave him a long 
dark shadow for a companion, but he saw no other moving thing 
about. Tom had crouched behind the church gates, trembling with 
rage and hatred ; he had almost bitten his lip through in trying to 
keep himself still, and his hands were clutched with a fierce resolution. 

The midnight robber hovered about the Hermitage, and then 
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stealthily listened at the door. Tom crept over the road crouching 
like a tiger, until he had reached the kerb-stone, and then he sprang 
upon Ransford with a shriek of hate. 

“ You infernal villain!” he yelled, leaping at his throat and hang- 
ing there for a moment. Then tightening his hold with the left 
hand, he released his right and dashed his fist in Phil’s face—once, 
twice, thrice, with the rapidity of a pugilist. 

“Damn you!” he screamed again and again. Phil staggered 
against the door, all too surprised and stunned to offer any defence, 
while Tom rained blows and curses upon him with the ferocity of a 
fiend. 

In the midst of the struggle the Hermitage door opened, and Phil 
Ransford fell into the passage, bleeding and insensible, in pre- 
sence of the terrified household. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ASHES. 


Five o’clock in the morning. Bright, dewy, glowing summer. 
The smell of newly-mown hay comes from the fields outside 
Dunelm. Everything is fresh and beautiful. “The birds are singing 
everywhere. Up in the Cathedral tower the rooks are calling to 
each other. In the Hermitage garden blackbirds are hopping about 
among the old-fashioned flowers. The showy jay darts hither and 
thither. Broods of young birds are flying about in the meadows. 
June is just merging, green and radiant, into July, the loveliest month 
of all the year in this northern land. Arcadia might borrow the tints 
and sunshine of this summer-time of Dunelm. That wood where 
Tom Mayfield proposed to Clytie, it was a paradise at five o’clock in 
the morning. 

How still it is! How supremely beautiful! As if last night’s 
brawl had never occurred. As if Tom Mayfield had not lain down 
for ever all purpose and ambition in life. As if Mr. Philip Ransford 
were not lying at the Hill bruised and cut and chagrined beyond 
repair. As if old Waller were not lying asleep, worn out with abusing 
the girl who is standing by his side pale and wild with fear, remorse, 
and indignation. As if there were no possibility of that sad look of 
hers, as she bends over the old man, being her last. As if she had not 
resolved to leave the Hermitage for ever! 

Oh the cruel sun, to come streaming in upon that scene of desolation! 

“You will cast me forth to-day,” said the girl, looking at the 
unconscious old man; “I am cruel, faithless, a curse upon you, a 
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blight ; I am to be driven out, and Dunelm shall point at me with 
scorn! I do not think you meant all you said, but I am sick of it 
all—sick—weary. I must go, and I will go, Heaven help me !” 

The old man was lying on the sofa in the room which was dining 
and drawing-room and library all in one at the Hermitage. It was 
the snuggest and prettiest of rooms. Papered with a light sea-green 
paper, it was furnished in walnut, and carpeted with a dark crimson 
piece of Brussels. The door was oak, the skirting board round the 
room was oak, the mantel-piece was black marble ; the window was 
draped with lace curtains, and a basket of flowers stood in the recess 
of the window. At one end of the room was a well-filled bookcase ; 
at the other, Clytie’s piano and work-table. A couple of easy chairs, 
a loo table, a handsome chimney glass that reflected a couple of fine 
bronze statuettes, made up the catalogue of the furniture. Clytie 
took in all the happy, comfortable picture at a glance, and her heart 
almost failed her. The sun poured a flood of light into the room. 
Clytie laid her hand upon the piano affectionately as if it were a 
thing she loved. She kissed the flowers in the window—took up the 
vases and jars separately and kissed them. 

“ Oh, let me go quickly,” she said to herself, “ before I repent, or 
before the day comes and they thrust me forth, and the women of 
the city point at me and jeer, and call me the names you called me, 
O cruel grandfather !” 

She opened her work-table, took out a purse, and then sat down 
and wrote :— 


“‘ My dear grandfather,—I am gone. I could not endure it any 
longer. Your cruel words, dear, you did not mean them, but I could 
not bear them any longer, and I am so wretched and sad, and it 
would have killed me to be thrust out into the streets and have all 
Dunelm pointing at me. O my dear grandfather, you should not 
have said that, and never, never should you have called me names, 
and in their presence, and before all. Oh forgive me, dear! Be 
happy without me. I am not what you think me. I am not guilty. 
I am an unfortunate girl—unhappy and unfortunate. O my dear 
grandfather, don’t fear for me ; I can work, and when you love me 
again, and can think of me as you used to do, I will come back to 
you. It is better that I should go, and save you the pain of sending 
me forth and disgracing and humiliating me before the people of 
this cruel, hateful, lying and slanderous city. Good bye; don’t 
follow me; soon I will tell you where I am. Pray for me, forgive 
me, and try and think of me as I was. On my soul and by the 
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memory ot my mother I say it! I have not deserved the cruel, 
dreadful things you said, nor the punishment I have to undergo. 
I kiss you while you sleep, my dear grandfather, and am gone.” 


She kissed the old man and laid the note by his side; and ten 
minutes afterwards she had put on her bonnet and shawl, and slipped 
out into the fresh morning air. The birds continued to sing, and 
the sun went on dancing upon the river as if the organist’s grand- 
daughter were going on a happy visit to the flowers that lay waiting 
for her in the wood. The trees spread out their arms over her as she 
hurried through the Banks, and the perfume of the hay from the 
Cathedral meadows fell about her ; the little waterfall by the North 
Road sparkled and chattered to her; the blue-bells in the hedges 
nodded at her, and the air was full of the humming music of bees. 
She hurried on, her pretty feet presently pattering along the road 
towards the little village station at Helswick, where Phil Ransford 
hoped to have carried her in his carriage. 

It was nearly two miles to the station, and she knew there was a 
train at half-past six going south, because she had seen it pass 
the train in which she went to Newcastle when her grandfather long 
ago gave her permission to visit some friends there for a whole 
day, and she had started very early in the morning. 

The stationmaster looked curiously at the pretty girl when she asked 
him if there would not soon be a train for the south. But he was 
too much occupied with the shunting of a coal train to say more than 
“Yes ;” and almost at the moment the train was signalled. Clytie 
took a ticket for York. She did this with a vague notion that she 
would avoid discovery by staying a few hours at York, and then 
rebooking for London, where she had resolved to fight her own 
battle. The train came panting up to the little wayside platform as 
she left the ticket-office, and the next minute Clytie, crouched in the 
farthest corner of an otherwise empty carriage, her face buried in her 
hands, was on her way to the great hard-hearted city of London. 

When old Waller awoke the Cathedral bells were chiming for 
morning service. He read his grandchild’s letter, and was frantic. 
His first thought was to hurry to Tom Mayfield’s rooms. Mrs. 
Wilding received him there. 

“Aye, come in, come in, by all means,” said Mrs. Wilding. 
“You're just in time.” 

The old man followed the landlady into Tom’s room. 

“ A nice affair this is. Why in Heaven’s name didn’t ye send your 


lass away with her die-away eyes, as you threatened long ago?” 
VoL. X., N.S. 1873. MM 
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exclaimed Mrs. Wilding, with a sweep of her arm that comprehended 
a general indication of the scene before them. 

“ Good heavens, woman, don’t talk to me in that strain. What is 
the meaning of this? I am a broken-hearted man.” 

“ Oh, yes, I know all that, and I’m sorry for you; but you should 
have brought her up different, poor lass ; she’d no mother, or she’d 
not ’a done it. Don’t make faces at me; I know all about it,— 
. know what happened last night ; all Dunelm knows.” 

** My poor child!” exclaimed Luke. “Do you know where she 
has gone?” 

“Gone! how? I thought you stopped her, and Mr. Mayfield half 
killed him.” 

“ She has left me,” said the old man ; “ gone away—fied, woman, 
before my cruel threats. Where is Mr. Mayfield?” 

“ He’s gone too,” said Mrs. Wilding, “ don’t you see ?” 

She swept her arm round the room, pointing out generally a bust 
smashed in a hundred pieces, books scattered about, letters torn up, 
and a general disorder. 

“Left me fifty, pounds, and instructions to send his luggage by 
train, to be left at York station till called for, and all through that 
girl of yours. He was the best lodger I ever had, and I loved him as 
a son.” 

“Gone! He gone too?” said the old man, with a sad, puzzled 
look ; “am I awake, or is it all a dream ?” 

“ You're waken enough, I reckon,” said Mrs. Wilding ; “it’s a pity 
your eyes weren’t open before, that’s the bother.” 

“Has he gone with her?” said the old man, in a stupid, inquiring 
tone. 

“Not him!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilding. “Dostn’t see that plaster 
thing ; that’s her; he’s smashed her all to bits. No, depend on it 
he’s done with her; and he didn’t care to stop here and hang for 
her—as they say that Ransford is half dead.” 

“ Curse him !” said the old man. 

“‘ With all my heart,” Mrs. Wilding replied. 

“Both gone,” said the old man, sitting in Tom Mayfield’s chair 
among the ruins of the statuette. “I want air; open the window. 
Thank you. I only want to think a little. I am a stronger minded 
man than you fancy. I shall pull myself together soon. Pardon 
my intrusion,” he said. “And you don’t think he knew that my 
poor girl was going away?” 

“If he had known, he’d have gone in another direction, depend 
on it.” 
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“You think so? You are a woman, and can judge better. You 
think he’s gone on account of Ransford’s hurt ?” 
‘Disappointment ; the folly of setting his heart on a pretty, empty 


head.” 
““No words against my child!” exclaimed the old man, suddenly 


rising to his feet. 

“Well, then, don’t ask me questions,” said Mrs. Wilding. 

“T will not, I will not; I will question the past—question my own 
heart, my own experience,” said the old man, with touching pathos. 
“ Have you a daughter?” 

“Thank goodness, no,” said Mrs. Wilding. 

“Then you could not understand what I was about to say. Good 
morning, Mrs. Wilding. I am sorry to have troubled you.” 

And Mrs. Wilding stood alone contemplating the wreck of Tom 
Mayfield’s room, and wondering what old Waller would have said to 
her if she had had a daughter. 


(To be continued.) 





THE WIND-UP OF HUNTING 
IN THE WEST. 


VYBRIDGE is one of the most picturesque villages in all 

the picturesque county of Devon. A beautiful sequestered 

village, it is situated in a wooded vale through which meanders 

a good trout stream affording plenty of sport to the angler 
in the summer months. The railway station is close to the village— 
a great desideratum—and there is a splendid viaduct 


High peering o’er the eccentric stream, 


and which the aboriginal inhabitants at first regarded with singular 
or perhaps characteristic disfavour, but which they now consider, 
and rightly, as a source of increased attraction and beauty to their 
native home. And yet Ivybridge, where 

Birds sing, streams flow, and gales breathe soft, 


is close upon the confines of the moor. You have but to walk up 
stream as far as Harford Bridge, a distance of two or three miles, and 
there you are out on the open, and there is nothing to prevent your 
ranging right over Dartmoor if you care to do so. For 


Dartmoor rears 
In the dim distance his majestic brow, 
With granite girdle sweeping nearly round 
The varied map, until he plants his foot 
In austral vales where rolls the rapid Erme, 
And near, high blooming in a happier clime, 
Exulting Yealm displays her shelter’d fields. 


It would be hardly possible to imagine a more thoroughly com- 
fortable place for a fox-hunting dinner than Ivybridge, and Mr. Charles 
Trelawny does well in fixing upon it for the virtual wind-up of 
the season. ‘“ The Ivybridge week” has for many years been one of 
the chief fox-hunting institutions of Devonshire, and every man with 
a grain of the “ rough and ready ” element in his nature who has once 
enjoyed the pleasures of the renowned and time-honoured week 
strains every nerve to be present at its celebration and to do honour 
to the hunt and to himself. 

One would hardiy think while wandering about the village, or 
sitting down to dine at Mallet’s London Hotel, that he was within 
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so short a distance of the savage wilds of Dartmoor. Yet such is the 
fact. The place seems to be specially provided by Nature as a 
rendezvous of sportsmen after the fatigues of the chase, and it is 
equally admirable as a refuge after hunting, and as a convenient 
starting point for the next day. 

Devonshire men admire Charles Kingsley, and well they may, for 
he was educated and has spent most of his time amongthem. His 
“ Hunting Song” would seem specially adapted to Ivybridge and its 
surrounding neighbourhood :— 

Forward! Hark forward’s the cry ! 
One more fence and we’re out on the open, 
So to us at once, if you want to live near us ! 
Hark to them, ride to them, beauties! as on they go, 
Leaping and sweeping away in the vale below ! 
Cowards and bunglers, whose heart or whose eye is slow, 
Find themselves staring alone. 


General Sir Charles Staveley has already matured the plan of 
procedure for the forthcoming operations in the Autumn Manceuvres, 
which are this year to take place on Dartmoor ; and during the third 
week of the manceuvres the Prince of Wales will place himself at tk. 
head of the Hussars with the view and purpose of giving é/a¢ to th. 
proceedings. His Royal Highness will make Exeter his head-quarters 
during his military sojourn in the West, and great will be the prepa- 
rations for the Prince’s reception in that far-famed and loyal old 
cathedral city. The Prince has had plenty of hunting in his time, 
and during the past season he has especially distinguished himself in 
the hunting field. But, still, his experience of fox-hunting has been 
of a comparatively limited nature, and he has not yet enjoyed the 
pleasure and excitement of riding to hounds over the wilds of 
Dartmoor, and of being in at the death of a real old Dartmoor dog 
fox. And that is a thing to be regretted, for it is just possible that His 
Royal Highness might, from an experience thus gained, have learnt 
to avoid the “ custard puddings” which everywhere abound on the 
moor, and which may now, in spite of the most careful precautions, 
bring him to grief in a headlong charge against an imaginary foe. 
Daring horsemanship over such a country, except it be exhibited by 
an experienced native, or at least by a man who has encountered 
similar obstacles before, is not only not of much avail, but is likely to 
end in utter and premature discomfiture. It is true that royalty is 
better provided against ‘‘ moving accidents by flood and field,” but the 
Prince may come to grief for all that in this peculiar country, and 
fare no better than the humblest soldier in the ranks. The Prince oi 
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Wales is also Duke of Cornwall, and much of Dartmoor is Duchy 
property, so it is but fair that His Royal Highness should do us the 
honour of showing us that he can follow a pack of foxhounds over 
one of the grandest and yet most difficult countries in England. 

Mr. Trelawny makes it his custom to invite neighbouring masters 
of foxhounds to join him during the Ivybridge week in order that 
his party may have an -entire week of hunting, and this year the 
invitation was extended to Mr. G. Williams, the master of the Four 
Burrow Hunt in Cornwall, and to the Messrs. Leamon, the veteran 
twin brothers—who are over seventy-three years of age—who hunt 
with their own pack what is known as the Tavistock country. 

The sport throughout the week was excelient, and the three packs 
gave ample satisfaction to their masters and the visitors who partook 
of the sport. To describe any or all of the runs would be uninte- 
resting to all but men acquainted with the country, and it will be 
sufficient, therefore, to say that they consisted mainly of some fine 
gallops over a strictly moorland country, the chief meet in which was 
Harford Bridge, just upon the verge or confines of Dartmoor. A 
record of the event of the Ivybridge week is, however, well worthy 
of notice in the pages of this magazine, as showing to the rest of 
England what rare old fox-hunters there are in Devonshire, and 
how they pull together in the pursuit of the chief pleasure of their 
existence. 

Upwards’ of sixty sat down to dinner on the Friday evening ot 
the “‘week,” and these comprised nearly all the sportsmen of the 
neighbourhood, from Mr. Trelawny himself to the dealer in horses, 
and among them many officers in garrison at Plymouth, and even 
gentlemen from London. 

Mr. W. D. Horndon, of Callington, himself an ex-master of fox- 
hounds, presided, and the usual loyal and patriotic toasts were 
duly responded to by Captain Farquharson, of the’ 42nd, Admiral 
Parker, and Major Boyd of the 17th Regiment. ‘These gentle- 
men severally thanked Mr. Trelawny and the members of the 
hunt for the great kindness which they had always shown, 
and the exceeding hospitality which they had extended on all 
occasions to the officers of the garrison and to strangers generally. 
Major Boyd said, on behalf of his regiment, that wherever they 
happened to be stationed, whether at home or abroad, the name of 
Trelawny would ever be remembered by them with pleasure and 
gratitude. 

Mr. Horndon then proposed the toast of the evening, ‘Success 
to Fox-hunting.” The proposal of such a toast from such a staunch 
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supporter of the foremost of English field sports was received with 
thunders of applause, and the speech by which it was accompanied 
was a fine specimen of the “rough and ready” style of eloquence 
so characteristic of such effusions, and so well calculated to arouse 
the enthusiasm of a mixed but thoroughly sporting audience. 

As nearly as can be remembered Mr. Horndon said that fox-hunting 
appeared to him to be peculiarly an English sport—and in making 
that expression of opinion he certainly was not far wrong, for other 
countries can hardly compete with England in the prosecution of 
this sport, however often they may run away with our Queen’s Plates 
on the racecourse—and that, in fact, the advantages of fox-hunting 
were so numerous and so great that it was almost a matter of im- 
possibility to describe the whole of them, but there were many 
passages and features connected with it that were most agreeable 
and delightful. It enabled them to form friendships and acquaint- 
ances that otherwise would have been unknown to them, and in the 
next place the hunting-field had the effect of improving the breed 
both of horses and of foxhounds. With this toast he begged to 
couple the name of Mr. Charles Trelawny—at the mention of whose 
name there were of course loud cheers—for it ‘was through that 
gentleman’s means alone they were enabled to enjoy such excellent 
sport frem time to time. Mr. Trelawny had been hunting that 
country for between twenty and thirty years, and he was quite sure 
that there was not a gentleman present who did not feel a rising 
gratitude in his heart when he remembered all the excellent sport 
that Mr. Trelawny had provided for them. There were many 
pictures that required an elaborate framing to set them off, but he 
was convinced that Mr. Trelawny’s picture would long reign in their 
hearts. Peculiar, perhaps, this, but the meaning and good feeling 
are both clear enough to the fox-hunting mind ; and need no other 
ornamentation than a grateful recollection of all the kindness which 
he had shown towards them. 

But if this speech of Mr. Horndon’s was a fine specimen of post- 
prandial fox-hunting eloquence, what shall be said of that of the 
master himself, who immediately—that is to say immediately after 
the tremendous cheering that of necessity followed had subsided— 
rose to return thanks? 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now; or, more correctly, 
if you have a love of fox-hunting and can appreciate the speech 
of a veteran master, who has hunted one of the most difficult 
countries in England, at his own expense, for nearly thirty years, 
listen to what follows. 
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Mr. Trelawny, who spoke with much feeling, said : “ The way in 
which you have received this toast cannot but be a source of pleasure 
to me. At my time of life I cannot be expected to take quite so 
great an interest in being close to the hounds as in days gone by ; 
but at the same time I am bound to admit that I am fully compen- 
sated at finding how many persons I am enabled to give pleasure to. 
That, to me, is really and truly an immense source of gratification, 
and I cannot help feeling that it is very creditable to us west- 
countrymen to be able to muster such excellent fields on wild, rough 
Dartmoor, as we did both on Tuesday and to-day. Where in the 
country will you find a more brilliant field than we had to-day? Not 
only as regards numbers ; but I think you will go far before you will 
find a field that can show eight, or ten, or a dozen ladies, who are 
not only charming in themselves, but are also brilliant horsewomen. 
For myself, I think it would be difficult to match them. Then there 
is another source of pleasure to me. I would ask, whence comes 
our field? They have come not only from our own neighbourhood, 
but we have had them from London to the Land’s End ; and I must 
confess that I have been delighted to see such fields. I hope it is a 
pride whith you will all excuse, and that you will even consider that 
it is natural. I must say one word with regard to my own field. I 
fear that on every occasion they almost spoil me. They make an 
emperor of me. I never open my mouth but my wish is immediately 
attended to, and I really cannot forget all this, because you treat me 
as if you liked me.” Mr. Trelawny then said he had a toast to 
propose which he knew would be very cordially received, because 
he was sure they all desired to thank Mr. Williams for his great 
kindness in coming among them, and for the expense and trouble 
to which he had been put in order to bring up from Cornwall his 
really fine and noble pack of hounds. He had, therefore, great 
pleasure in proposing Mr. Williams’s health. 

Mr. G. Williams, in responding, said it was always a matter of 
great gratification to him to be able to come into Devonshire to 
meet his old and excellent friend Mr. Trelawny, who he trusted 
would long live to hunt the country with as much zeal and energy 
as he had done for so many years past. 

“The Owners of the Covers,” ‘‘The Health of the Chairman,” 
ind other toasts followed, including that of the farmers who allowed 

1¢ sportsmen to ride over their land. 

It may well be imagined that these speeches were plentifully 
interrupted during their delivery by the cheers and applause of the 
audience ; and if these were recorded as often as they occurred they 
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would occupy a space almost as long as the speeches themselves. 
It remains only to be mentioned that Mr. J. R. Newcombe, the 
lessee of the theatre at Plymouth, himself as straight and good a 
horseman as any in the hunt, enlivened the proceedings with some 
good songs, in which acceptable service he was ably assisted by 
some other gentlemen present. A more thoroughly satisfactory 
wind-up—for it must of necessity virtually be so, the “humble 
violets” being well out now—it would be hardly possible to conceive ; 
and it augurs well for the continued popularity of the noble sport of 
fox-hunting in the west, and is a model of what a wind-up to a 
successful season should be. 
W. F. MARSHALL. 





SHAKESPEARE’S PHILOSOPHERS 
AND JESTERS. 
BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 


IIl.—SHAKESPEARE’S WOMEN; CONSIDERED AS 
PHILOSOPHERS AND JESTERS. 


profoundest of philosophic [truths ; but he never drew a 

professed philosophress—a female philosopher. Shake- 

speare’s women never sit down to philosophise — are 
never pragmatical philosophers ; but from their lips flow sentiments 
of loving wisdom, out of the depths of their own sweet natures, and 
as the mere necessary effects of their own purity and rectitude. 
They are wise, because they are good; they are clear-seeing, because 
they are high-minded : their judgment is a part of their right heart. 
Womanly generosity gives them noble views; womanly delicacy gives 
them refined ideas. We see in nature many instances of gentle 
disposition supplying tact and understanding. There are some 
people with such sweet-natured hearts that these put fine inspira- 
tions into their minds, and produce ideas which seem the growth 
of a noble intellect. 

Shakespeare’s women—like the best of nature’s women (of which, 
in fact, they are transcripts)—offer rather subjects for philosophic 
reflection, in their attributes and qualities, than are themselves 
philosophers. They each afford a fine thesis in philosophy, instead 
of verbally philosophising. The philosophy in Shakespeare’s women 
lies in themselves and their own characters, more than in what they 
say. They do not so much utter philosophy, as that they contain 
philosophy. Their actions, their behaviour, their whole course of 
conduct are philosophy, rather than their words. They do not make 
philosophic speeches, enunciate aphorisms, or declaim set phrases 
and sentences of morality; but their own several individualities are so 
many immortal studies in moral wisdom and moral beauty. 

Yet, although Shakespeare’s women convey philosophy more than 
they promulgate it, they are nevertheless fully competent to its expres- 
sion ; and do give utterance, in noblest diction, to the noble dictates 
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of their own fine natures. They possess all that constitutes nobleness: 
they have nobility of soul, clear intellect, enlarged mind, and upright 
heart. They are endowed with faculty and with principle; and their 
native excellence shines conspicuous through the grace and ability 
resulting from both. 

Helena, in the play of “ All’s Well,” daughter to the Narbonne 
physician, and brought up in her orphanhood by the Countess of 
Rousillon, is philosophical by nature and by circumstance. She 
inherits a remedial and reliant character ; and she is taught patient 
endurance together with strength of endeavour by the environments 
amid which she is bred. These united component points combine 
to form her into the sensible and sweet-hearted woman that the 
dramatist has delineated. Born of a man who has acquired for him- 
self professional skill and achieved for himself professional renown, 
she is bred up in a noble family, where its lady-mistress treats her 
with kindness amounting to motherly affection, and where she herself 
conceives an apparently hopeless affection for its lordly heir. Thus 
she possesses both native mental power and nurtured force of feeling. 
There is in Helena finest moral courage, a most elastic spirit of trust 
and hope, a cheerful alacrity and energy, a disposition thoroughly 
self-helpful and ready to make avail of every resource presented to 
her by her own sagacity or by opportunity. Her spirits rise with 
occasion: and she is ever alert and ready, on prospect of a period 
offering for exertion and attempt. On her first conception of the 
project for curing the King’s malady by means of her father’s 
bequeathed prescription, she exclaims with animation :— 

The King’s disease, —my project may deceive me, 
* But my intents are fix’d, and will not leave me. 
And she answers the Countess’s suggested difficulties in her plan 
with firm though modest confidence :— 
There’s something in’t, 
More than my father’s skill, which was the greatest 
Of his profession, that his good receipt 
Shall, for my legacy, be sanctified 
By the luckiest stars in heaven, and, would your honour 
But give me leave to try success, I’d venture 
The well-lost life of mine on his grace’s cure, 
By such a day, and hour. 

With equal firmness and modestly expressed confidence she pleads 
with the King to make trial of her proposed remedy and promised 
cure ; pledging her own life on the success of her experiment :— 

If I break time, or flinch in property 
Of what I spoke, unpitied let me die. 
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True to her courageous self, and to her resolved attempt, also, in 

the very moment of her thus staking life upon the issue, she adds :— 
Not helping, death’s my fee ; 
But, if I help, what do you promise me ? 

And when the King bids her make her demand, she promptly 
states the reward that she has had in view all along, and through 
which she hopes to obtain the object of her secretly cherished love. 
Her philosophy of trust and cheerfulness sustains her through all trials 
where her own endeavours may avail to aid her and to promote 
her desired ends; and she is indefatigable in everything that depends 
upon her personal exertion. No fatigue daunts her, no disappoint- 
ment damps her fortitude. She sets forth with spirit :-— 

We must away ; 
Our waggon is prepar’d and time revives us : 
All’s well that ends well : still the fine’s the crown ; 
Whate’er the course, the end is the renown. 

She pursues her way with diligence and perseverance ; letting no 
untoward accident deter her from an appointed course. When she 
arrives at Marseilles, and finds the King gone on to Rousillon, she 
alertly proposes to proceed after him at once, with unabated cheer of 
heart :— 

All’s well that ends well yet, 
Though time seem so adverse, and means unfit . . 
‘ We must to horse again. 

She is considerate of those she travels with, while sparing herself 
no jot; for she thus thoughtfully and gratefully acknowledges the 
necessary weariness of Diana and her mother, who are accompanying 
her in her hurried journey :— 

But this exceeding posting, day and night, 

Must wear your spirits low; we cannot help it : 

But, since you have made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 

Be bold you do so grow in my requital, 

As nothing can unroot you. 

There is nothing either passive or desponding about Helena’s 
nature ; yet she is gifted with a sweet tempered resignation in 
moments when she finds all her attempts fail. Whenever convinced 
of this, she gives way gently, submissively, with a quiet dignity worthy 
of a truly philosophic woman. When the King at first peremptorily 
refuses to entertain her proposal, she meekly replies :— 

My duty, then, shall pay me for my pains : 

I will no more enforce mine office on you ; 
Humbly entreating from your royal thoughts 
A modest one to bear me back again. 
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When she nnds herself openly rejected by Bertram, who bluntly 
tells the King :— 
I cannot love her; nor will strive to do’t-— 


she releases her royal patient from his promise with the nobly simple 
words :— 

That you are well restor’d, my lord, I am glad: 

Let the rest go. 

When, after reluctant marriage, her ungracious husband bids her 
“hie home” to Rousillon, giving her to understand “’Twill be two 
days ere” he follows her thither, she, faithful to her spirit of leaving 
nothing untried that may win her wish, makes one attempt to soften 
his heart towards her and draw that token of kindly leave-taking 
from him for which her own heart yearns, and which may last her till 
she sees him again ; but, upon his impatient repulse of her timidly 
fond appeal, with the words :— 

I pray stay not, but in haste to horse, 
she merely replies :— 

I shall not break your bidding, my lord. 
And obeys by instantly leaving him. 

Lastly, when she discovers, by his harsh letter sent after her to 
Rousillon, instead of his following her thither, as he had implied he 
should, that he never means to be a husband to her, although as the 
King’s feudal ward and vassal he has gone through the ceremony of 
marriage with her, she accepts this cruel disappointment of her hope 
without a murmur of reproach or complaint. She patiently reads the 
letter through, gets its every pitiless phrase by heart, while her only 
uttered comments—dropped forth at:intervals from her lips, as she 
gazes upon its written severity—are: “This is a dreadful sentence.” 
“’Tis bitter.” And then, when left alone with her grief, she recapi- 
tulates the “ bitter” words that have so deeply stabbed her :— 


Till I have no wife I have nothing in France. 


But still utters no syllable of resentment. On the contrary, she 
rebukes herself as the cause of his leaving his native home and 
country, and resolves, herself, to forsake them both, that he may be 
free to return. Helena’s is the true philosophy of a generous-natured, 
warm-hearted, ardent-charactered woman; finely persevering and 
indefatigable where self-exertion may avail, but mild and uncom- 
piaining where defeat comes. Her remedial philosophy is epitomised 
in those four lines of hers :— 


Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven: the fated sky 
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Gives us free scope ; only, doth backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull. 


While her philosophy of self-abnegation is epitomised in these :— 


No, come thou home, Rousillon, 
Whence honour but of danger wins a scar, 
As oft it loses all: I will be gone; 
My being here it is that holds thee hence : 
Shall I stay here to do’t? no, no, although 
The air of paradise did fan the house, 
And angels offic’d all: I will be gone, 
That pitiful ramour may report my flight, 
To consolate thine ear. 


Well may the King be overcome by her eager belief, and yield it 
his conviction, saying : 


Methinks in thee some blessed spirit doth speak, 
His powerful sound within an organ weak. 


Yes, the spirit of courageous endeavour through the lips of a gentle 
but trustful woman. 

The Countess of Rousillon—in the same play—is an example of 
the philosophic composure and philosophic forbearance which are the 
growth of age and experience. Her calmness upon any sudden shock 
is thus accounted for by herself :— 

I have felt so many quirks of joy, and grief, 
That the first face of neither on the start, 
Can woman mé unto’t, 


Years have taught her tolerance for youthful error, tender compassion 
for youthful strength of feeling. When she hears of Helena’s secret 
passion for her son, Bertram, she thus blandly reasons :— 

Even so it was with me, when I was. young. 

If we are nature’s, these are ours ; this thorn 

Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong: 

Our blood to us, this to our blood is born ; 

It is the show and seal of nature’s truth, 

Where love’s strong passion is impress’d in youth : 

By our remembrance of days foregone, 

Such were our faults,—or then we thought them none. 


If our elders in the community thought and reasoned upon the 
principle of the amiable Countess of Rousillon, there would be far 
more and far juster leniency extended towards youthful faults and 
follies. These would not then be magnified into wickedness, and 
would not become actually, and in consequence, hardened and 
converted into it by harshness and overbearing authority. 
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‘But though the Countess of Rousillon is greatly lenient towards 
Helena’s affection for Bertram, she is justly indignant at his treatment 
of the woman who loves him. She has a high idea of the nobility of 
honour which should peculiarly belong to nobility of birth, and she 
desires that her son should do credit to his ancestry by his own 
righteous conduct. She gives him loftiest and purest counsel, in 
accordance with the spirit of this desire, when she bids him farewell 
on his departure for the Court ; and she is the more deeply hurt at 
his subsequent conduct, from her very sense of what it should have 
been, as a scion of the noble house of Rousillon. The message she 
sends to him through the two gentlemen who bring his letters to Rousil- 
lon, and are about to return and join him at the seat of war, is instinct 
with her strong reprobation of his unworthy behaviour, while it is 
couchedin terms worthy of the noble lady and the grieved mother :— 

Welcome, gentlemen. 
I will entreat you, when you see my son, 
To tell him that his sword can never 
Win the honour that he loses. 


She keenly feels the blot upon the family honour and true nobility of 
their house which Bertram’s ill courses inflict ; yet, true to her philo- 
sophy of lenient consideration, she afterwards pleads for him with 
his Sovereign, in these maternal words :— 
’Tis past, my liege ; 

And I beseech your Majesty to make it 

Natural rebellion, done 2’ the blaze of youth ; 

When oil and fire, too strong for reason’s force, 

O’erbears it, and burns on. 


The slight sketch of Diana, the young Florentine girl whom 
Bertram seeks to pervert, is drawn with lustrous ability. At the out- 
set she manifests precisely that amount of interest in Bertram natural 
to a girl who finds a handsome young nobleman professing violent 
love for her. She shows that she takes an interest in him. She it is 
who answers Helena’s inquiry as to his name, when he is about to 
pass by, in all the flush of a recent victorious action, wherein he has 
won much military credit. But while showing that she takes this 
kind of interest in him,—that she admires his gallant bearing and 
atiractive person, — she at the same time betokens her thorough 
appreciation of his moral deficiency ; and expresses herself with a 
quiet firmness of resolve, beneath the openly-expressed admiration 
for his handsome exterior, that denotes the true feminine purity of 
her own character. It is, indeed, extraordinary to see how accurately 
the man-writer (but then, the man who writes is Shakespeare !) gives 
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her the exact diction that a young, fresh, unhackneyed, yet 
instinctively true-seeing girl would use on such an occasion. As the 
troop pass by, Helena asks: “ Which is the Frenchman?” and Diana 
replies :— 
He; 

That with the plume: ’tis a most gallant fellow. 

I would he lov’d his wife: if he were honester 

He were much goodlier : is’t not a handsome gentleman ? 
Adding, a moment after, “‘’Tis pity he is not honest ;” and when put 
upon her guard against him by her experienced friendly neighbour, 
Mariana, she quietly answers : “ You shall not need to fear me.” 

This she proves to be completely the case by her mode of receiving 

Bertram’s advances, when he actually makes them. She meets his 
specious arguments and defends herself against his illicit suit with a 
good sense and firmness which are perfectly womanly, while they are 
full of the best kind of spirit and courage. To Bertram’s impetuous 
exclamation, “ How have I sworn?” she quietly replies :-— 

*Tis not the many oaths that make the truth ; 

But the plain single vow, that is vow’d true. 

What is not holy, that we swear not by, 

But take the Highest to witness. Then pray you, tell me, 

If I should swear by Jove’s great attributes 

I lov’d you dearly, would you believe my oaths 

When I did love you ill? This has no hoiding, 

To swear by him whom I protest to love, 

That I will work against him: therefore your oaths 

Are words and poor conditions; but unseal’d,— 

At least, in my opinion. 


Diana has a sedate philosophy of chaste self-respect perfectly 
worthy of her pure name, and perfectly competent to guard her from 
the depraved solicitations of such a self-seeker as the ignoble Count 
Bertram of Rousillon. 

It was in the clear perception of poetic beauty in redeeming foul 
things by dwelling upon fair ones, and poetic harmony in contrast of 
inevitable evil with assured good and innocence, that Shakespeare 
made Isabella, the heroine of his play of “ Measure for Measure,” a 
self-consecrated votaress. A nun, a recluse, dedicated to a life of 
celibacy, austerity, and holy contemplation, is peculiarly well brought 
in against the worldly turmoil and soil of most of the other agents 
in the story. The tumult of the passions, the filth of the stews, 
demanded some ultra peace and purity as their relief; and in the 
whiteness and sanctity of the virgin novice we have this perfect rest- 
point. Very skilfully, too, is her spotlessness made the most powerful 
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allurement with the immaculately-reputed Angelo ; while it aids in 
heightening the effect of her horror at his unhallowed suit. But 
though so clear herself from worldly taint, she is not ignorant that 
pollution exists; and her own freedom from vice and temptation 
leaves her the more able to know and regret the vice and temptation 
existing in that exterior world from which her vocation holds her 
apart. She deplores her brother’s sin, yet pleads in its extenuation, 
and seeks to save him from its penalty. Her creed teaches her faith 
in intercession, and she consents to intercede for him ; however she 
may shrink from the difficult and even repugnant task of leaving 
her convent to make personal appeal for his life. The extreme of 
artistic ingenuity with which the dramatist has depicted this natural 
repugnance on the part of Isabella has subjected her to the strange 
imputation of “coldness” from those who have not sufficiently 
studied her character as drawn by Shakespeare ; but if the circum- 
stances in which she is called upon to act be duly considered, it will 
be perceived that her reluctance to plead is merely the effect of these, 
and nowise the effect of her own nature. ‘That is warm, fervent, even 
enthusiastic. It is her enthusiasm of nature that has led her to devote 
herself to a vestal life, it is her warmth of fervour that has led her to 
choose self-consecration to a religious vocation ; as it is her enthu- 
siastic desire for her brother’s redemption and her fervour of attach- 
ment to him which prompt her to issue from her chosen seclusion 
and endeavour to obtain his remission from punishment by death. 
If it be noted with what art the two scenes are managed where Isabella 
implores Angelo to spare her brother’s life, while she avows her 
brother’s fault—to pardon the sinner while denouncing the sin,—to 
make allowance for youth and passion while reprobating the errors 
into which youth and passion hurry men,—it will be discerned that 
Shakespeare has wonderfully preserved the glowing nature of the 
woman through ail the serenity of the nun and the modesty of the 
maiden. First, conceive the difficulty—nay, almost impossibility— 
of a young girl in her very novitiate having to throw herself at the 
feet of a strange judge, and supplicate his pardon for a culprit who 
has committed an offence that she can scarcely find words to name 
—and we shall discover the miraculous delicacy as well as power 
with which Isabella’s speech and conduct throughout those two 
scenes is maintained. The shrinking timidity of her commence- 
ment ; the hesitating words in which she endeavours to clothe the 
subject of her plea; the desire to make herself understood without 
need of giving full expression to her meaning ; the innate abhorrence 


of the vice itself at the very moment of pleading for him who has 
VoL. X., N.S. 1873. NN 
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been guilty of it; the diffident willingness to retire, at the first 
repulse ; the return to entreaty ; the gradual gathering of her courage 
to urge what arguments she can in favour of mercy towards offenders ; 
the increasing force and personal application of her reasons why the 
judge should be lenient to the criminal, are all ‘conceived with 
exquisite fidelity to natural appropriateness in the combined modesty 
and warmth of feeling characteristic of the speaker :— 
Go to your bosom ; 

Knock there, and ask your heart what it doth know 

That's like my brother’s fault : if it confess 

A natural guiltiness such as is his, 

Let it not sound a thought upon your tongue 

Against my brother’s life. 

This is during the first interview: in the second, where Isabella 
first discerns Angelo’s design towards herself, with inimitable skill 
are traced her unwillingness to admit the idea, her evasion of it as 
long as possible, her slow admission of it when unable to misunder- 
stand his drift, her brave remonstrance against his more plainly 
uttered meaning, her indignant defiance and threat to proclaim him 
to the world, and her final steady repulse of his infamous proposals. 
She has supreme indifference to death as an alternative for a ‘shamed 
life ;” and the most philosophic calmness at the prospect of encoun- 
tering the one rather than encounter the other. She strives to infuse 
into her weaker brother her own strength of resolution, and encourages 
him in his attempted readiness to die if it must be so, exclaiming :— 

There spake my brother: there my father’s grave 
Did utter forth a voice! Yes, thou must die: 
Thou art too noble to conserve a life 

In base appliances. 


At the same time showing how cheerfully she would die in his 
stead, were it possible thus to save him :— 
O! were it but my life, 
I'd throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin. 


Isabella is generously devoted to her erring brother in his desire to 
live and enjoy life, as she is lavishly devoted in her self-dedication to 
a spiritual and self-denying existence: ready, while he is safe and 
happy, to leave the world for a cloister ; ready, when he is in danger, 
to leave life that she may save his. Hers is a thoroughly unselfish 
philosophy, a perfectly pure and disinterested love of what is right 
and good for its own sake. Like a truly virtuous and high-souled 
woman, she is scrupulously just and eminently tolerant. She is so 
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just that she gives weight to every point that may honestly plead in 
extenuation of wrong-doing, and so tolerant that she can dispas- 
sionately make allowance for all. She is so just that she can admit 
there may be mitigating circumstances in guilt itself, and so tolerant 
that she can act forbearingly towards her worst injurer. She has the 
fine wisdom and merciful perception to make strictly equitable dis- 
tinction between intention and act in crime; and she can afford to be 
magnanimous even to Angelo himself. When Mariana entreats her 
to intercede for the lately-made husband, Isabella, ever nobly benign, 
kneels on his behalf to the Duke, with these words :— 
Most bounteous sir, 

Look, if it please you, on this man condemn’d, 

As if my brother liv’d. I partly think 

A due sincerity govern’d his deeds, 

Till he did look on me: since it is so, 

Let him not die. My brother had but justice, 

In that he did the thing for which he died : 

For Angelo, 

His act did not o’ertake his bad intent ; 

And must be buried but as an intent 

That perish’d by the way : thoughts are no subjects ; 

Intents but merely thoughts. 


Portia, of Belmont, has been arraigned of beiiig éven too well 
gifted with mental endowment ; unfemininely intellectual; and has 
been absolutely stigmatised as a “Pedant!” I have heretofore striven 
to show the utter inappropriateness of this title ; and, in Portia, so far 
from the “‘pedantry” of philosophy, we see the true grace and beauty’ 
of a happy philosophy, upon her return home, after her forensic’ 
triumph. Her moralising upon the candle-beam streaming from lie¥ 
hall is a most natural emotion ; and as lovely and gentle, that the 
good deed she has just achieved should tempt her into the little 
egoism of a moral reflection. This very scene, which has brought 
upon her the sneer of being a pedant, is perhaps (from the reason just 
given) the most lovely, the most natural, the most womanly, and—as 
a climax—the most artistic point in her whole conduct; seeing 
that, from its pretty playful simplicity, it comes with felicitous relief 
to the staid technical routine she has gone through in the law-court. 
So far, in my mind, is Portia removed from pedantry—a more dis- 
agreeable defect in women than in men—as all vices and defects 
are so, by reason of the contrast to their general moral beauty—so far, 
I say, is she from a pedant, that I almost incline to think her the 
most perfect of Shakespeare’s women, on account of the combination 
of moral and intellectual excellence which streams forth as we 

NN2 
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contemplate her accomplishments. She is a perfect lady—in nobility 
of heart, as well as in refined good breeding and exalted station: She 
is easy in manner, courteous to all, polished in conversation and 
demeanour. Witty, and thoroughly unaffected ; intelligent, and com- 
pletely modest; gifted with high ability, yet capable of simplest enjoy- 
ment; competent to aid her men-friends by her discrimination, sagacity, 
and good sense, yet playful and sprightly as a child. She has the 
excellent qualification of knowing when to be sedate and grave, when 
to be sportive and playful. She is wisely serious when occasion calls 
for thought ; and wisely cheerful when time admits of gaiety. She 
accepts with philosophical as well as filial decision the conditions of 
ner father’s will, which decrees that her future husband shall depend 
upon the choice of the three caskets, while she indulges her wit and 
good spirits with amused discussion of the possible issue. 

Here is one of her “happy-philosophy” speeches. It is where 
she is sportively passing in review her several suitors’ qualifications, 
when Nerissa asks her which of them she most favours, and 
among them mentions the County Palatine. At his name, Portia 
replies :— 

He doth nothing but frown; as who should say :—“ An if you will not have 
me, choose.”” He hears merry tales, and smiles not. I fear he will prove the 


weeping philosopher when he grows old, being so full of unmannerly sadness in 
his youth. I had rather be married to a death’s head with a bone in his mouth. 


But her greatest speech (and which Hazlitt infelicitously pro- 
nounced to be “ very well!”) is undoubtedly the celebrated one upon 
“ Mercy;” and which it were heresy to pass unrepeated :— 


The quality of mercy is not strained : 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heav’n 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed,— 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The thronéd monarch better than his crown ; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal pow’r, 
The attribute to awe and majesty ; 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings: 
But mercy is above this sceptr’d sway,— 

It is enthronéd in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly pow’r doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice. 


Spenser has a noble passage on that same theme, quite in his fine 
earnest way, affording an interesting contrast of style between our 
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two great Elizabethan poets ; and, as such, I take leave to quote it 


here :— 
Some clerks do doubt, in their deviceful art, 
Whether this heavenly thing whereof I treat, 
To weeten Mercy, be of justice part, 
Or drawn forth from her by divine extract : 
This well I wot, that sure she is as great, 
And meriteth to have as high a place, 
Sith in th’Almighty’s everlasting seat 
The first was bred, and born of heavenly race ; 
From thence pour’d down on men by influence of grace. 


Luciana, in the “Comedy of Errors,” is a domestic philosopher. 
She has conned lessons of connubial discretion in an excellent school 
—the house of her married sister, Adriana. She has learned for- 
bearance from observing the other’s intolerance ; she has acquired 
the art of making allowance, from noting her sister’s exacting 
impatience ; she grows confirmed in smooth acquiescence, from 
seeing the folly as well as misery of irritable and irritating opposition. 
She adopts the politic course of submission from being a witness to 
her sister’s ill-advised intemperance of struggle. While Adriana frets 
and fumes, Luciana gathers composure and a philosophy of obedience. 
Their first colloquy shows this characteristically: the one all heat 
and anger, the other all coolness and propriety. Shakespeare, with 
his wonted consistency and acute knowledge of truth and character 
(that which goes to the formation of character as well as that which 
originally constitutes it), has made Luciana, owing to the school in 
which she has studied her philosophy of wifehood, such a woman as 
would make one of those wives considered by common-minded men 
as “ model wives ;” that is, obedient and fawning wives. Luciana is 
calculating, submissive, and shrewdly obedient. She is ultra-passive 
outwardly, while inwardly maintaining a perfectly self-satisfied inde- 
pendence of opinion. Moreover, like all those women of systematic 
yieldingness rather than rational yieldingness, Luciana is given to palter 
with truth. It follows—as night succeeds the day—that a woman who 
makes to herself a law, a mere calculating law, of blind and prone 
submission as the best course for her own interest, inevitably becomes, 
if not a liar, yet an equivocator, a sophisticator, a prevaricator, in 
some way a deviator from straightforward truth. All the little shifts 
and evasions; the paltry tricks and petty artifices: the carnying 
deceptions ; the amiable falsifyings which women who adopt implicit 
obedience as their “stock in trade” in wedlock allow themselves, 
are the necessary growth of the course they pursue. Artful speech 
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and conduct are sure to proceed from forced and unnatural compli- 
ance; and uniform compliance is unnatural. Compliance, right or 
wrong, rational or irrational, just or unjust, compliance for compli- 
ance’s sake, and for the sake of what it will bring, infallibly generates 
meanness and untruth. Alas! for the man who exacts it; and 
alas ! for the woman who yields it, thinking to reap advantage. Yet 
there is scarcely a more seductive course, at the first blush, than this 
same habitual compliance. To women it seems so safe, to men so 
promising. In the very case in point we see how charmed Anti- 
pholus of Syracuse is with Luciana ; and yet, in her speech to him, 
there is visible trace of the touch of deception which may be pro- 
nounced the sure consequence of systematic submission. Luciana, 
thinking him to be her brother-in-law—{It must be recollected that 
the twin Antipholuses are so alike in person as to be undistinguish- 
able the one from the other]—Luciana thus beseeches him to make 
show of greater affection towards his wife, Adriana, her sister. She 
says :— 

If you did wed my sister for her wealth, 

Then, for her wealth’s sake, use her with more kindness. 

Or, if you like elsewhere, do it by stealth ; 

Muffle your false love with some show of blindness: 

Let not my sister read it in your eye : 

Be not thy tongue thy own shame’s orator. 

Look sweet, speak fair, become disloyalty : 

Apparel vice like virtue’s harbinger : 

Bear a fair presence, though your heart be tainted: 


Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint: 
Be secret-false. What need she be acquainted ? 


Luciana is a specimen of a prudent, judicious girl, who has a calm 
eye to her own comfortable welfare; who makes the failings and 
miseries of her friends beacons to herself, for guidance to wisdom 
and enjoyment; who coolly reasons on her sister’s agonies of jealousy 
and remonstrance, drawing sedate lessons therefrom, and storing 
up to herself experience for future matrimonial tranquillity ; who 
quietly marks the marital despotisms of her brother-in-law, that she 
may know how to manage those of a future husband herself; and 
who, from her collected philosophy of serene observation, will learn 
to win a lover, to make a good match, and to rule her lord and 
master—all under the guise of being the meekest, the sweetest, the 
softest, and the most undesigning of her sex. There are many 
Lucianas in the world. Heaven forbid that one of them should fall 
to the lot of any male friend of mine for a wife; or that any male 
friend of mine should deserve to have one of them, by thinking that 
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such a characteristic constitutes wifely excellence. If he do, he runs 
the fairest chance of being charmingly choused, and quietly hen- 
pecked, under the idea of having all his own way. Seriously, how- 
ever, be it added, that while protesting against mere systematic 
compliance in women, no one more warmly advocates and earnestly 
admires a rational and sincere compliance than the inditer of this 
sermon. It is the outward grace expressive of the gentleness within ; 
and the less an affected gentleness is cultivated the more surely a 
real gentleness will exist. 

Of all Shakespeare’s women who best exemplify womanly obe- 
dience with womanly rationality, womanly submission with womanly 
spirit, and a truly feminine gentleness with genuine moral courage 
and philosophy—is Imogen. She has a heavenly patience, yet no 
tameness ; she has holiest meekness and fortitude, yet no mean sub- 
serviency. Her very first speech contains the key to her character : 
there is in it the philosophy of courage to endure, a religious regard 
for duty, the purest and warmest fervour of love, and the most 
hopeful faith. 

My dearest husband, 
I something fear my father’s wrath; but nothing 
(Always reserv’d my holy duty) what 
His rage can do onme. You must be gone, 
And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes ; not comforted to live, 


But that there is this jewel in the world 
That I may see again. 


That is accurately the philosophy of womanhood: bravery beneath 
daily infliction, gathered from hope and loving constancy. Imogen, 
like most natively gentle women, has wonderful moral courage : 
out of the very tenderness of her heart is bred noblest strength of 
mind. During her interview with Iachimo, when he gives evidence 
of being aware of that which deeply injures her, she addresses him 
in words at once full of personal and mental dignity, worthy of the 
princess, the lady, and the woman. [And do not omit to observe 
the calm philosophy couched in the parenthesis in her speech.] She 
says :— 

You seem to know 
Something of me, or what concerns me. Pray you 
(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do: for certainties 
Either are past remedies; or, timely knowing, 
The remedy then born) discover to me 
What both you spur and stop. 
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Imogen’s philosophy is as just and true as it is generous. In the 
midst of her own sharpest grief she observes :— 
Though those that are betray’d 


Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 
Stands in worse case of woe. 


And her reflections upon comparative blame in erring humanity 
are marked by large-minded judgment. During her wanderings she 
says :— 

Two beggars told me 
I could not miss my way: will poor folks lie 
That have afflictions on them, knowing ’tis 
A punishment or trial? Yes; no wonder, 
When rich ones scarce tell true. To lapse in fulness 
Is sorer than to lie for need; and falsehood 
Is worse in kings than beggars. 


It is an exquisite point, and as natural a one, in Imogen’s character 
and womanly philosophy—her respect for homely social duties and 
lawful observances. It is a part of the mild disposition, combined 
with sound sense. She holds it essential to adhere to daily duty, 
and not to waive appointed rules for circumstances of casualty. 
When the hospitable mountaineers offer to stay at home and attend 
her as she languishes in health, she thus declines their courtesy :— 

So please you, leave me ; 


Stick to your journal course : the breach of custom 
Is breach of all. 


This reverence for established rites, and for the power of habit in 
effecting and confirming moral reform, is (as heretofore observed) a 
marked feature in Shakespeare’s philosophy. He has a strong 
passage on the force of custom in another play :— 

We almost can change the stamp of nature ; 


And either curb the Devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. 


But with his usual clear-sighted justice Shakespeare has also pointed 
out the evils of a too implicit retention of old usages, where he 
says :— 

What custom wills, in all things should we do’t, 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heap’d 
For truth to over-peer. 


Shakespeare was no stiff-necked Tory ; although he was radically 
a Conservative. 
Audrey—many will smile at her being introduced in this company 
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of philosophers—but Audrey—the rustic simpleton, Audrey—the 
raw, staring, country gawky, Audrey, even, has a curious philosophy 
of her own particular kind. It is a queer one ; an odd, awkward, glim- 
mering one; but still, it zs philosophy; for it is downright, and 
practical, and it is contented ; and if “content” be not philosophy, 
what is it? Audrey does not know how to express her meanings ; 
but she knows what she means, and she is perfectly satisfied with 
that which she does mean. She admires Touchstone, and she 
would fain be worthy of him, and seem comely ‘in his eyes, and 
try to comprehend his flights of humorous fancy: but she finds them 
beyond her, and she frankly owns it, contenting herself with being 
“honest” if she be not “ poetical ;” and consoling herself with the 
reflection that if she lack good looks, yet that she is no “slut.” 
She is not afraid to own her wish to become the wife of the man 
she loves, and honestly shows that she is provoked at having her 
wedding put off. She does not conceal her vexation at Jaques’s 
interference in the matter, when he persuades Touchstone that the 
hedge-parson will not marry them properly ; affirming in her straight- 
forward way that “the priest was good enough, for all the old 
gentleman’s saying”: and afterwards, she still more openly avows 
her opinion. When Touchstone exclaims, gaily : ‘“ ‘To-morrow is the 
joyful day, Audrey ; to-morrow will we be married ;” she replies : 
“I do desire it with all my heart: and 1 hope it is no dishonest 
desire, to desire to be a woman of the world ”—{in other words, that 
is, to be a married woman]. Audrey isa good practical philosopher : 
—she knows her own mind. 

In the mouths of some of his least characteristically philosophical 
women Shakespeare has put some shrewd and pertinent morsels of 
wisdom. Either the occasion prompts them, or the force of events 
inspires them, with sentences of moral sentiment and philosophic 
truth. Here is a piece of simple wisdom uttered by Anne Boleyn ; 
but it is at a period when her better feelings are excited by the 
cruel reverses of her royal mistress, the magnanimous Queen 
Katherine :— 


Verily I swear, ’tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 


Moreover, very consistently is this speech made to proceed from 
the lips of Anne Boleyn—the very woman who afterwards herself 
accepted the “golden sorrow” of becoming Queen Consort to 
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Henry VIII. It is consistent with the inconsistency of human 
nature—particularly, perhaps, of female human nature, which from 
its sensitive and impressionable character is prone to vacillate in its 
views of life and life’s aims. 

Desdemona gives utterance to a piece of tolerant philosophy, 
instinct with her own meek nature, and full of a just forbearance. 
Speaking of some harassing anxieties of public life, as being the 
probable cause of her husband’s sudden explosion of wrath, she 
says :— ‘ 

In such cases 
Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, 
Though great ones are their object. 'Tis even so; 
For let our finger ache, and it indues 
Our other healthful members ev’n to that sense 
Of pain: nay, we must think, men are not gods ; 
Nor of them look for such observances 
As fit the bridal. 


This last sentence forms a wise piece of philosophic counsel to 
her married sisterhood ; and it is one that young wives (if,an old 
husband may preach to them) will do well to treasure in mind, when 
they feel disposed to greet at any fancied change in the manner of 
their husband, since the hours when he was a bridegroom and she was 
a yearning bride. Men, indeed, are not the less really in love because 
time has converted their “manner” of lover into that of friend. 
They have learned to love, more than they show love ; that is all 
the difference. The author of “Hudibras” has a charming senti- 
ment upon the question we have just considered. He says :— 


All love, at first, like generous wine, 
Ferments and frets, until ’tis fine ; 
But when ’tis settled on the lee, 
And from th’ impurer matter free, 
Becomes the richer still the older, 
And proves the pleasanter the colder. 


I cannot go the whole question upon this point with Master 
Butler; but in that stage both the wine and the love are more 
surely tested. 

Shakespeare has made one of his women-characters pronounce a 
succinct philosophy of love; the last line of which is beautifully 
true of the best order of love. He says :— 


Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can transpose to form and dignity :— 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind. 
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Another of his heroines glowingly says :-— 


Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, 
Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow, 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 


His women have a fine mode of expressing their firm conviction ; 
impassioned and earnest, yet with a noble composure of faith and 
trust. Hermione says :— 

If powers divine 
Behold our human actions, (as they do,) 
I doubt not then, but innocence shall make 
False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. 


Some of the single lines, or short sentences, which Shakespeare 
assigns to his female characters, contain concentrations of philosophy. 


Here are a few examples :— 
To the noble mind * 


Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 
And this :— 
, , Affliction may subdue the cheek 
But not take in the mind. 
And this :— 
The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades when speaking fails. 
And this :— 
One doth not know 
How much an ill word may empoison liking. 


This last reflection comes with double force of subtle impression 
from its being uttered by Hero in “ Much Ado about Nothing,” who 
herself becomes the victim of the slanderous Don John’s report. 

Here is an observation in natural philosophy which the poet has 
given to Hermia in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” She says :— 

Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes ; 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, 

It pays the hearing double recompence. 

And here is the opinion of the sprightly Princess of France and 
her ladies (in the “ Love’s Labour’s Lost”) upon the glare of absur- 
dity in your pompous wise-acres :— 

Princess. None are so surely caught, when they are catch’d, 
As wit turn’d fool: folly, in wisdom hatch’d, 
Hath wisdom’s warrant and the help of school ; 
And wit’s own grace to grace a learned fool. 


Rosalind. The blood of youth burns not with such excess, 
As gravity’s revolt to wantonness. 
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Folly in fools bears not so strong a note 

As foolery in the wise, when wit doth dote ; 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply, 
To prove, by wit, worth in simplicity. 

In the same way that Shakespeare never drew set philosophresses, 
so did he never represent professed women-jesters, female wits, 
she-humourists ; but he painted genial, natural-mannered, delightful 
creatures, whose fine spirits, intelligence, and sweet-hearted ease take 
the shape of vivacity of speech and playful readiness of rejoinder. 
Beatrice’s quick-match imagination and gay sense of power cannot 
let her hear a keen speech, but they supply her with instant and arch 
reprisal : while Rosalind’s squirrel-like merry fancy takes delight in 
meeting her lover’s regrets with words as full of a hidden sweet mean- 
ing and womanly sensitiveness as they glitter with pastime-wit and 
pranksome humour. Shakespeare’s mirthful women always present 
the idea that their exuberance of gaiety proceeds from goodness of 
heart, and that they are animated and cheerful because they are 
affectionate and innocent. They are light-spirited because they are 
pure-spirited and loving-spirited ; and the consequence is they are 
most pleasant and most loveable. 

Beatrice—certainly the wittiest of Shakespeare’s women-— has the 
charm of seeming to exercise her wit for the pure pleasure it gives 
herself in its lively flow, and no jot from love of display. It is second 
nature with her to utter ingenuities of fancy; and moreover she takes 
special delight in the power they give her to meet the witty Benedick 
on equal terms. Her preference for him is mainly founded on the 
brilliancy of wit that distinguishes him, and on the opportunities it 
affords for her own wit to shine with no inferior light beside his. She 
likes him for being able to defend himself by wit against her witty 
assaults, and for giving her the opportunity of attacking him with 
ever-fresh sharp thrusts. It is a perpetual fencing-bout between 
them, in which each is never worsted, and each gains a several 
triumph. The very mode in which they seek each other out to inter- 
change wit-passes and have brain-tilts together proves that they have 
a mutual liking—they find an antagonist worthy their skill, and one 
that elicits admiration while provoking fight. They exchange hearts 
at the same time that they cross wit-weapons, and grow to love each 
other in course of contention. Beatrice is of so lively a disposition, 
of so truly blithe a philosophy, that no man less vivacious and spirited 
than Benedick could have possibly won her regard. All that she 
utters of her own philosophy in marriage-choice fully demonstrates 
this, and her decided preference for Benedick is constantly peeping 
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forth from beneath her incessant flings at him. The very pertinacity 
of her attacks—her pointedly disparaging allusions to him when 
absent, as well as her saucy rallyings of him when present, serve un- 
mistakably to mark her interest in him, even before there has been 
any plot laid by their friends to bring them together: for such a 
woman as Beatrice betrays her liking for a man by wit-recurrence ; 
she does not again and again make the subject of her notice one for 
whom she cares nothing. Her sprightly philosophic creed on the 
topic of husband-having is thus animatedly expressed in conversation 
with her two uncles and her cousin, Hero :-— 


Leonato. Was not Count John here at supper ? 

Antonio. I saw him not. 

Beatrice. How tartly that gentleman looks! I never can see him but I am 
heart-burned an hour after. 

Hero. He is of a very melancholy disposition. 

Beatrice. He were an excellent man, that were made just in the mid-way 
between him and Benedick: the one is too like an image and says nothing, and 
the other too like my lady’s eldest son, evermore talking. 

Leonato. Then half Signior Benedick’s tongue in Count John’s mouth, and 
half Count John’s melancholy in Signior Benedick’s face,—— 

Beatrice. With a good leg and a good foot, uncle, and money enough in his 
purse, such a man would win any woman in the world,—if he could get her 
good will. 

Leonato. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never get thee a husband if thou be so 
shrewd of thy tongue. : 

Beatrice. . . . . For the which blessing I am at him upon my knees 
every morning and evening. Lord! I could not endure a husband with a beard 
on his face; I had rather lie in the woollen. 

Leonato. You may light on a husband that hath no beard. 

Beatrice. What should I do with him? dress him in my apparel and make him 
my waiting gentlewoman? He that hath a beard is more than a youth, and he 
that hath no beard is less than a man; and he that is more than a youth is not 
for me, and he that is less than a man I am not for him. 

Leonato. Well, niece, I hope to see you one day fitted with a ential. 

Beatrice. Not till God make men of some other metal than earth. Would it 
not grieve a woman to be over-mastered with a piece of valiant dust ? to make an 
account of her life to a clod of wayward marl? No, uncle, I’ll none: Adam's 
sons are my brethren; and truly I hold it a sin to match in my kindred. 


Beatrice’s cheery philosophy is the result of native temperament. 
The prince, Don Pedro, says to her, “In faith, lady, you have a 
merry heart ;” and she replies,‘‘ Yea, my lord, I thank it, poor fool ; 
it keeps on the windy side of care.” And when he tells her “ To be 
merry best becomes you, for, out of question, you were born in a 
merry hour,” she gaily answers, “‘ No, sure, my lord, my mother cried ; 
but then there was a star danced, and under that was I born.” 
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Like most women of lively dispositions, Beatrice is extremely 
warm-hearted and generous-natured. She is glowingly indignant in 
her cousin’s cause when Hero has been maligned ; and the mirthful 
philosophy of her happy hours takes the shape of philosophically 
witty regret that she cannot be a masculine champion for the wronged 
maiden :— 

O that I were a man! What, bear her in hand until they come to take hands ; 
and then, with public accusation, uncovered slander, unmitigated rancour,— 
O God! that I were a man! I would eat his heart in the market-place. 

Benedick. Hear me, Beatrice—— 

Beatrice. Talk with a man at a window! a proper saying ! 

Benedick. Nay, but Beatrice—— 

Beatrice. Sweet Hero! She is wronged, she-is slandered, she is undone. 

Benedick, Beat—— 

Beatrice. Princes and counties! surely, a princely testimony, a goodly count, 
count confect; a sweet gallant, surely! O that I were a man for his sake! or 
that I had any friend would be a man for my sake! But manhood is melted into 
courtesies, valour into compliment, and men are only turned into tongue, and 
trim ones too: he is now as valiant as Hercules that only tells a lie, and swears 
it. I cannot be a man with wishing, therefore I will die a woman with grieving. 


Very nearly, if not quite, as witty as Beatrice is Rosalind; and 
perhaps in the latter’s wit there is an even pleasanter ingredient than 
in that of the former. Rosalind’s wit is supremely arch, and 
exquisitely graceful ; then, likewise, it is for the most part exercised 
in companioaship with her beloved friend, cousin, and sister princess, 
Celia, who is well nigh as arch, as graceful, and as witty as Rosalind 
herself. It is one of the pre-eminent excellences of our dramatist 
that he, in his wealth and prodigality of genius, can afford to place 
two witty charming women thus closely together without diminishing 
the effect of wit and charm in either. They both shine, without 
eclipsing each other. There is an enchanting fondness in Celia for 
her “coz” Rosalind—the kind of sympathy and affectionate defer- 
ence shown by one more favoured by fortunate circumstance towards 
one in temporary reverse—that causes her to yield the palm of wit, 
and leave the chief part in the dialogue to be sustained by her whom 
she elects her own superior. It is this which gives the two their joint 
fascination, and which, while showing Celia to be so innately loveable, 
renders Rosalind so sparklingly bewitching. There is a deep-seated 
tenderness beneath the arch playfulness of both ladies that makes 
them the most perfect of princesses while at Court and the most 
perfect of sylvan beauties when in the Forest of Arden. They are 
possessed of a heart philosophy of their own that makes them as 
delighted and delightful among the woodland shades as in the palace 
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gardens of their ducal home ; and we see them equally happy and 
beaming in the one as in the other. Travel-worn, foot-weary, dis- 
guised in shepherd and shepherdess attire, they beguile the way by 
their pleasant sallies and sweet banter ; living in their “sheep-cote, 
fenc’d about with olive-trees,” or wandering through the turfy glades, 
they ever maintain their grace and charm of refined mirthfulness. 
Their first scene together opens thus :— 

Celia. I pray thee, Rosalind, sweet my coz, be merry. 

Rosalind. Dear Celia, I show more mirth than I am mistress of; and would 
you yet I were merrier? Unless you could teach me to forget a banished father, 
you must not learn me how to remember any extraordinary pleasure. 

Cel. Herein, I see, thou lovest me not with the full weight that I love thee. 
If my uncle, thy banished father, had banished thy uncle, the duke, my father— 
so thou hadst been still with me, I could have taught my love to take thy father 
for mine: so wouldst thou, if the truth of thy love to me were so righteously 
tempered as mine is to thee. 

Ros. Well, I will forget the condition of my estate to rejoice in yours. 

Cel. You know my father hath no child but I, nor none is like to have: and 
truly, when he dies, thou shalt be his heir; for what he hath taken away from thy 
father perforce, I will render thee again in affection ; by mine honour, I will; and 
when I break that oath let me turn monster. Therefore, my sweet Rose, my 
dear Rose,—be merry. : 

Ros. From henceforth I will, coz, and devise sports. Let me see ; what think 
you of falling in love ? 

Cel. Marry, I pr’ythee, do, to make sport withal: but love no man in good 
earnest, ner no farther in sport, either, than with safety of a pure blush thou 
mayst in honour come off again. 

Ros. What shall be our sport, then ? 

Cel. Let us sit and mock the good housewife, Fortune, from her wheel, that 
her gifts may henceforth be bestowed equally. 

Ros. I would we could do so, for her gifts are mightily misplaced ; 
and the bountiful blind woman doth most mistake in her gifts to women. 

Cel. Tis true, for those that she makes fair she scarce makes honest; and 
those that she makes honest she makes very ill-favouredly. 

Ros. Nay, now thou goest from Fortune’s office to Nature’s: Fortune 
reigns in gifts of the world, not in lineaments of Nature. 

[Znter TOUCHSTONE. 

Cel. No; when Nature hath made a fair creature, may she not, by fortune, 
fall into the fire? Though Nature hath given us wit to flout at Fortune, hath not 
Fortune sent in this fool to cut off the argument ? 

Ros. Indeed, there is Fortune too hard for Nature, when Fortune makes 
Nature’s natural the cutter-off of Nature’s wit. 

Cel. Peradventure, this is not Fortune’s work*neither, but Nature’s, who, per- 
ceiving our natural wits too dull to reason of such goddesses, hath sent this natural 
for our whetstone: for, always, the dulness of the fool is the whetstone of 
the wits. 


From this specimen of exquisitely pure and sprightly womanhood 
we may surely conclude that the characters of Rosalind and Celia 
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are the two most enchanting princesses on dramatic record ; the most 
fascinating of lady wits, and the most bewitching of pastoral beauties. 
They are worthy heroines of the most perfect sylvan drama ever 
penned. 

A fitting attendant gentlewoman to the heiress of Belmont is 
Nerissa. She has a nimble apprehension of wit, to suit her for con- 
sociation with her gifted lady-mistress ; and she is not without a wit 
of her own, and a philosophy of her own, to render her worthy of 
being Portia’s personal adherent, and of becoming the chirping- 
charactered Gratiano’s chosen wife. She is capable of maintaining 
airy colloquy with the former, and of keeping up frolicsome talk with 
the latter. She has shrewdness and quickness, and knows how to 
confirm Portia with a cheerily philosophical sentence concerning the 
casket decision imposed upon her by her father’s will :— 


Your father was ever virtuous ; and holy men, at their death, have good inspira- 
tions: therefore the lottery that he hath devised in these three chests of gold, 
silver, and lead (whereof who chooses his meaning, chooses you), will, no doubt, 
never be chosen by any rightly, but one whom you shall rightly love. 


Nerissa gives a little by-token of her quick perception in the men- 
tion she makes of one who has already told his friend Antonio in a 
previous scene that from Portia’s eyes he sometimes “did receive 
fair speechless messages ;” these “ fair speechless messages” having 
doubtless not escaped the sight of the brisk-seeing waiting gentle- 
woman ; for she says :— 


Do you not remember, lady, in your father’s time, a Venetian, a scholar, and a 
soldier, that came hither in company of the Marquis of Montferrat ? 

Portia. Yes, yes, it was Bassanio: as I think, so was he called. 

Nerissa. True, madam: he, of all the men that ever my foolish eyes looked 
upon, was the best deserving a fair lady. 

Portia. I remember him well; and I remember him worthy of thy praise. 


But Nerissa’s most genuinely philosophical speech is this :— 


For aught I see, they are as sick that surfeit with too much, as they that starve 
with nothing: it is no mean happiness, therefore, to be seated in the mean; 
superfluity comes sooner by white hairs; but competency lives longer. 


Lucetta, in the “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” forms a good com- 
panion-picture to Speed ; and is, as a serving-maid, what he is as a 
serving-man—half-attendant, half joke-jobber ; a sort of household 
wit, or wag domestic. Lucetta, like Speed, has shrewd observation 
for love-symptoms, and her flippancies of facetious dialogue bear a 
strong resemblance to his snip-snap conceits. When she brings the 
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love letter to her lady mistress, Julia affects to think it some verse 
addressed to Lucetta, herself, saying :— 


Some love of yours hath writ to you in rhyme. 
Luc. That I might sing it, madam, to a tune ; 
Give me a note, your ladyship can set. 
Sul. As little by such toys as may be possible : 
Best sing it to the tune of “ Light o’ Love.” 
Luc. It is too heavy for so light a tune. 
“‘Heavy?” Belike it hath some “ burden,”’ then. 
. Ay; and melodious were it, would you sing it. 
And why not you ? 
I cannot reach so high. 
Let’s see your song. How now, minion ? 
. Keep tune there still, so you will sing it out : 
And yet, methinks, I do not like this tune. 
You do not ? 
No, madam ; it is too sharp. 
You, minion, are too saucy. 
. Nay, now you are too flat, and 
Mar the concord with too harsh a descant. 


In like manner the Nurse in “ Romeo and Juliet” forms a kind ot 
fool-jester or she-clown to the play. Her garrulous freedoms have 
the licence of an old retainer, and she is privileged to utter what 
pottering jokes she pleases. Lady Capulet tolerates her presence, 
and indulges her gossiping comments, when announcing to Juliet the 
County Paris’s proposal of marriage: Juliet makes a confidential 
emissary of her, and consults with her in distressful emergency. 
Mercutio amuses himself with her flustered dignity ; and Romeo has 
patience with her old woman bewilderment, her mercenary coyness, 
and her fussy folly. Madame Nurse is a consummate specimen of 
her “ order”—gross-ideaed and coarse-speeched, jocular and free 
spoken ; lax in principle, tight in self-interest, conveniently accom- 
modating, and conveniently time-serving ; has an eye to vails and 
perquisites, and strong in her affection for the agua vite bottle. 

Maria, in the delicious play of “ Twelfth Night ”—that microcosm 
of elegance, wit, and humour—is the very impersonation of mirthful 
mischief: she is a Puck in petticoats ; a gnat, a wasp, a gad-fly to a 
household—driving them mad with her infectious goadings and 
worryings. She is a wonderful combination of what, ordinarily, form 
repulsive characteristics in a woman; yet, in her—as the poet has 
drawn this midge of a girl—they form a delightful and whimsical 


aggregate. 
VoL. X., N.S. 1873. rome) 
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She is a wag, a practical jester, an intriguer, and a punster—each 
awful, in a general way, as feminine attributes ; but in her case they 
are joined to so much good humour, zest for fun, and arch roguery, 
blended with ineffable feminine witchery through all, that we cannot 
help doting on her for her very impudence of drollery. She has a 
vertigo of mischief, and is absolutely giddy with the excess of her 
relish for a hoax: and we feel hurried along in sympathy with her 
panting excitement. For instance, where she darts in, just before 
the letter scene with Malvolio, bidding her brother-conspirators 
hide, and watch him :—“ Get you all three into the box-tree : 
Malvolio’s coming down this walk: he has been yonder i’ the sun, 
practising behaviour to his own shadow, this half-hour. Observe 
him, for the love of mockery ; for I know this letter will make a 
contemplative idiot of him. Close, in the name of jesting.” She 
also says:—“ I can scarcely forbear hurling things at him.” What a 
perfectly womanly speech is that! devilishly impudent; and so 
unjust. When her plot has succeeded, and her victim is thrown 
into such a state of befooled exaltation that they are able to get 
up another flam of his being mad—how she pinks and exasperates 
him, under pretence of pity and concern for his distemper. She 
watches him, like a rat-dog; and with true girlish poltroonery from 
behind the elbows of the others, urging “4em on to stir up his wrath 
and prompting what she knows to be the most sure to drive him into 
irritation. Affecting to condole with his lost state, and to devise 
means for calming him, she says :—‘Get him to say his prayers, good 
Sir Toby, get him to pray.” And when Malvolio turns upon her, 
with, ‘‘ My prayers, minx?” she impudently rejoins :—“No, I warrant 
you, he will not hear of godliness.” Maria is a perfect whirligig of 
merriment, and is just the fit creature to play the girl-jester in a 
drama where cheerful-hearted Feste is the clown; Sir Toby being the 
roysterer, and Sir Andrew the “ foo/” in the piece. With his usual 
felicity, harmony, and consummate taste, the poet has made Maria a 
little woman, and he constantly keeps that fact fresh and green in the 
mind of the reader. A woman of Amazonian stature indulging in 
such pranks would be too horrible an infliction: no one short of 
Theseus himself—that queller of Amazons—could have fitly coped 
with her. As she is, Maria is perfection—in her small-sized way. 

It required such a creation of a vivacious waiting-woman to har- 
monise with such a group of humourists as compose the brilliant con- 
stellation of the “ Twelfth Night ;” and Shakespeare, in his character 
of Maria, has supplied precisely the one needed. 
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And now, in conclusion, it may be conceded, the women enume- 
rated throughout this essay, whether mainly endowed by the dramatist 
. with philosophical mental accomplishment, or with jesting powers, 
are equally free from proving themselves to be either philosophresses 
or jesteresses: they are natural-minded and gay-tempered women ; 
expressing their sensible thoughts or their sportive ideas with sweet- 
ness, ease, and grace—thoroughly feminine women—women that 
one would be glad to meet with in real life, as we meet with and 
know them in Shakespeare’s life-like page. 





CRISPUS. 
A POETIC ROMANCE. 


PART II. 


HEN Delon, baulked, 
Whether unwell or wisely, sternly walked, 
And Crispus sternly followed with his blade, 
Whereon the streaming sunlight fell and made 
The weapon glitter as a blazing rod 
Of heavenly chastisement held by a god. 
Crispus, with vengeful face and angered eyes, 
Pursued as though he drove from Paradise 
Another Adam, and so moved they on 
In silence slowly, and when they had gone 
A long league over tangled turning ways 
They stopped to part. 


And now the solar rays 
Blinked even with tree tops, and swelled a sea 
Of laughing light, visible melody 
For eye and soul in music unexprest. 
There was empurpled pageantry i’ th’ West, 
For Sol had gained the goal, and day was dying. 
‘Then Crispus said: “ So finishes your prying, 
Now get you back to Court, and say that we 
Have walked together ’neath the greenwood tree 
Without uncivil words, and also tell 
Your master dogs can bark, and likewise smell ; 
That bats can hear, and that the fish can see, 
That he will soon awake and throttle thee. 
Assure him, too, we all shall meet again, 
And that relief will spring from present pain, 
That sweet becomes much sweeter after gall, 
That joy sans sorrow is not joy at all. 
And so farewell ; commend me to your friends, 
So ends the day, and so our journey ends. 
One word before we part ; go yonder way, 
And do not turn your ugly trunk, I pray.” 





Crispus. 


Delon contemptuously took the way, 
Departing with a courteous “I obey” 
To strict observance given, but alone 
He made another speech in undertone : 
“The magnificent Czar is a fool, 
And I’m a fool to fool it with a fool ; 
The Emperor’s legs will falter and be lame 
Until this haughty stripling’s spleen is tame, 
And if he wait till I try him again 
’Tis likely he will live to rule and reign. 
I will be gone. Where is my faithful band 
Of followers? I gave them word to stand 
Immovable as stones. If they have been 
Unmoved till now, mayhap each man has grown 
Like Daphne to a branching tree and thrown 
Fingers together. No, it could not be 
They’d change to aught so gentle as a tree 
Possessing virtues ; ’tis like they have become 
Mandrakes, vegetable devils—but I roam 
On dangerous ground ; ’twere better I should go 
While there is any light the way to show.” 


Crispus, to dull imaginings a prey, 
Pursued his path dark’ned with evening’s grey, 
Wondering what next to do and where to go: 
** At least one doubt’s removed, for now I know 
That to the city I shall not return 
Till all the damnéd crew in Hades burn.” 
A little lucky pathway ! he had got 
Unconsciously unto a spacious grot. 
Though smelling of the earth and black, the floor 
Was strewn with reeds : “‘ This day,” said he, “no more 
Will I go stumbling over bare-laid roots, 
Or catch my feet in knitted bramble shoots. 
I'll lay me down to rest, and try to sleep— 
It is as good to slumber as to weep. 
Alack! when morning comes where may I be? 
I do not heed, my senses burden me— 
They have been overstrained with too much play. 
Reverses come with ev’ry dawning day, 
And I rehearse my sorrows in my bed, 
Where my hot brain revels in scenes of dread, 
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And making lying down of little worth, 
Keeps wake my body, giving monstrous birth 
To horrors great enough to crack the mind, 
Or make its only use to raise a kind 

Of devilish grinning phantoms in my head, 
To unseat reason and put up instead 

That ghastly blear-eyed fiend, Insanity. 
Thus sleep is not repose, but mockery, 
And on the morrow morn reality 

Takes up my nightly throes, and so am I 
A sorry actor in a sorry play, 

With none to heed, to sympathise, or stay, 
To try a sad and woeful part with me. 

I do myself enact a tragedy, 

With none behind the curtain, none before, 
And so I stroll demurely cross the floor, 
Amongst the rushes that do softly hide 

The traps that threaten me at every stride.” 


Even as he spoke the wind brought to his ear 


A rustling noise far off, and cries of fear ; 
And as he looked into the dusky light 
Of evening, something quickly crossed his sight, 
And something followed it by brake and bush. 
A cry that trembled into death! a rush 
Through underwood urged by the spur of fright ; 
And they were nearer and became to sight 
More palpable ; yet still might they have been 
Two branchless stumps that chaséd o’er the green, 
But for the cry that helped his eyes to place 
Humanity on what he saw, and trace 
Woman and man. 

“ Now,” Crispus said, “I see 
It is a maid attacked by Villairy. 
They come this way! Ah! she will pass my cave, 
A lucky pass ’twill be, and one to save 
Her soul and body too.” 


Another cry, 
Heartbursting, and the maiden hurried by. 
Then Crispus coming forth to hold her place 
Gave out his elbow, and at headlong pace 





Crispus. 


The comer ran at it, and brought his chace 

To sudden ending, shouting “‘ Treachery ! 
Stand off, you clown, know I am—” “ Lechery, 
And I do wait for you, whate’er you be. 

Ah! What? Divinity, this puzzles me. 
Delon, I did not look for thee. Is’t good 

To walk about at this late hour in the wood ? 
Well, I can serve you : I will tame your blood. 
This time, Sir Virtue, we must try a pass 

For wond’rous odds: whether you spoil the lass 
Or I spoil you.” 


“It is not wise 
To strangle friends and succour enemies. 
I cannot stand more in my master’s sight 
If I attempt to kill his son in fight. 
I may not cross my prince, or lift my steel 
To hit mine honour or the country’s weal.” 
And Crispus then : “I prithee stay your prattle, 
I do not love unprofitable rattle, 
Nor silken twisted words.” 


“ Reflect, my loving lord ; there is no need 
That I should perish or that you should bleed ; 
What have I done to thee? Cross not my fate ; 
Consider Czzar ere it be too late.” 


“ It does not hurt me that you are a fool— 
If you strike not then I can keep me cool, 
And you for justice will not have to wait, 
For I to somewhere will despatch you straight.” 
‘Thereat he ran at him without more words, 
And fiercely struck. The noise of clashing swords 
Frightened the air, and startled little birds. 


E’en while the combatants strove eagerly 
In battle hot, there came another cry : 
** Lucilla! O my daughter! Pity me ; 
Give answer, O ye heavens, where is she? 
I faint, my throat is parched, I needs must die, 
I cannot follow and I cannot cry.” 
He neared the dale of duel ; Delon knew 
It was the maiden’s father, and he threw 
A timely bait to save himself from death. 
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“ This is the rogue!” he cried in bated breath, 
“ Ah! ah! we have thee now, incestuous hound !” 


The old man drew his blade, and with a bound 
Ran to his revenge! Crispus fell to ground, 
And, gasping, swooned in hot red-running gore. 
Said Delon: “ Now go weep for evermore. 
Here is a murder that you cannot mend. 
Is this the way, old man, you use a friend ? 
You should have come with gratitude to bless 
The youth who helped your daughter in distress.” 


The taunter did not tarry for reply, 
But quickly went a-laughing devilishly ; 
And the old shaky wight, nigh driven wild 
By so mistaking, quite forgot his child 
In keen remorse and sorrow for the youth 
Who lay a-bleeding on the ground for truth : 
“So blesséd natures suffer for the bad,” 
He slowly said. “ Why, I am blind and mad! 
Nothing with eyes could have mistaken so, 
Or anything possessing reason go 
So wide the mark of sense. Now I behold 
A mortal cast in a most noble mould. 
The other one was patchwork! O, how cold! 
How clammy cold, or else how hot am I ——” 


There came a faint half-suffocating moan 
That guided memory back unto his own 
Forgotten daughter, and a second pain. 

The frightened maid had swooned, and she had lain 
Like a plucked rose upon the turf close by ; 
Regaining sense and sobbing bitterly. 

Her tearful face kissed the rude cheek of earth, 
And her ripe healthy lips of priceless worth 

Had nought to keep them from the dirty mould 

But sharp-edged grass blades, and a silken fold, 
Like gold upon the green, of draggled hair— 

So near is passing foul to passing fair. 


* * 7 * 3 * 


Most glorious were the wonders and the shine 
That clothed the palace halls of Constantine, 
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When his last rival for the throne at length 
Fell broken of his greatness and his strength. 
The proud Licinius, a captive borne, 

A pledge of triumph, and a thing of scorn, 
Had left the foe with double pomp unfurled 
Sole Emperor, and ruler of the world, 
Humbled to seven hills, beneath a ban 

Of homage to a city and a man. 

For whoso ruled inside Rome’s city walls 
Might play with countries as with tennis balls. 


The Emperor Constantine the Great, inspired 
With deep designs to build up fame, retired 
From busy dealings and from public sport 
To Nicomedia, where he held his Court ; 

The Imperial residence, whose splendour dazed 
All eyes that ever looked thereon, was raised 
By Diocletian, whom the Christians taught 
Who makes a fire may by the blaze be caught. 
It was a splendid palace, and did seem 

More like the palace in a gorgeous dream 

Of fairyland than any earthly spot. 

Love’s Queen might have forsaken her cool grot, 
And deities giv’n up Olympian bliss, 

To tarry in a mansion fair as this, 

And rate Selene that ’twas brighter far 

Than eyes of shepherd, or her sheeny car. 

It was a dream of gilded things, a mass 

Of polished silver, porphyry, and brass, 

And there were many mirrors large revealing 
Fresh rosy petals, floating from a ceiling 

Of carvéd ivory profusely gemmed 

With sparkling jewels, and all richly hemmed 
With golden thread. On every side the smell 
Of perfume rising with delicious swell 
Added a subtle charm to everything, 

As does the odour after rain in spring. 

The corridors were lined with warrior cars, 
And other trophies of big bloody wais, 

With emblems of religious veneration, 

And curiosities from ev’ry nation ; 

Phidian statues, cut in marble white, 
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Of gods and men, who struggled in the fight 
Before old Troy ; and poets, too, and sages, 
Who lived above the kings in early ages. 


Outside the palace, in the orchard shade, 
Beneath a canopy of green’ry made 
For ease by cool of day, the Emperor 
Held converse with his secret servitor— 
Delon, his friend above all other friends, 
To whom he said: “ It is this care defends 
Our great esteem for you ; we yet shall swim 
Though tempest tear, But Crispus, what of him? 
We miss his face from Court since yester morn. 
That speaks another ill ; there is a scorn 
For all the goodness and the graciousness, 
And honoured privilege with which we bless 
His youth, spoiling ourselves on his behalf. 
Can you inform me where this molten calf 
Is wandering, and why?” 


“ To loosen laws, 
My gracious lord, and curse the sacred cause 
To which you dedicate an earnest life. 
Among the citizens he stirs a strife 
To feed ambition, and the tipplers fling 
Their caps into the air and call him king. 
But I displease: you tremble, and are white. 
What shall I do?” 


“© hell and hellish spite 
O’ertake him quickly! Heaven hath given me might, 
And I'll not mimic. Did I not tell thee this ? 
Did I not say my work would go amiss 
If life were left him? If you have eyes 
To seek conspiracy, there is a prize. 
Though magistrate, or minister, or friend, 
Or fav’rite be denouncéd, I will lend 
Mine ears to the charge, and if success 
Attend it, honour and great wealth shall bless 
The accuser, though the accused should be 
My daughter ; such present power give I to thee 
That you may watch the Court. and if you show 
That e’en my wife be tainted she shall go 
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Straight to her death ; but, Delon, chiefly bend 
All points ’gainst Crispus, for I wish his end.” 


“ Already in obedience to your will 
And the great proclamation, the which still 
Your mightiness holds good, have I gone out 
To strangle this conspiracy and rout 
Your enemies, and huge resolve has wed 
My labour to success ; your son—is—dead !” 


O what a shock was this, and what a smart 
Pierced through the flesh unto the royal heart ! 
Had I the power of words to paint the picture 
Presented, with the fine and subtle tincture 
Of true colouring, then might you daze 
Your mind in it, and listen in amaze. 

He stared, and every muscle of his brain 
Seemed droning loudly in a dismal strain 

To curse, while conscience did his sense beguile, 
And pallor mixed with idiotic smile 

Lurked at his lips, and then he fixed his gaze 

At Delon. Should he damn with death or praise 
This infamy? He wondered for a time, 

And Delon quaked within: ‘‘ It was-a crime 
That justified the end,” said Constantine ; 
“Thou hast done well, and riches shall be thine. 
Now tell me more of this, but answer none 
Aright who question you about my son.” 


Then Delon: “I feared the Prince seditious, 
And the wise edict made me expeditious 
To satisfy misgiving. At the rise 
Of Helios yester morn, when my poor eyes 
Were heavy in my head, and bade me roam 
From watching in the street to rest at home, 
I saw a figure in a beggar’s gown 
With shrouded face a-glancing up and down 
As though afeared of followers, and he 
Appearing satisfied that none did see, 
Hurried along ; I followed him, and when 
The silent city and its sleeping men 
Were left behind, he went along more slow, 
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And to the forest, for the trees will throw 
Concealment by the day, until the light 
Fading again gives crime again the night. 

I overtook and hailed him in his name. 

He bade good morrow, asking whence I came, 
And wherefore. I said a heavy heart 

Had taken sleep away, and made me start 
From my uneasy bed before the day. 

We walked and talked together; on the way 
He lisped seductive treason, did confess 
Conspiracy was bringing the success 

Your villainy denied him. This he swore, 
And told me all the plot I knew before. 

Such was my cue for action ; our debate 

Was hot ; I stood defensive for the State, 
And challenged him, at which he laughed outright, 
Venting his wanton spleen for very spite ; 
Called me the mongrel of a drunken sire, 
The Court a brothel, and its king a liar. 

Said he, ‘ And for that tinselled woman there, 
That Empress of a dunghill foul and fair, 
There is no more of womanhood in her 

Than virtue in the devil ; so tell her, sir.’ 
The Prince was even in his words more gross, 
He bade me tell you seek another cross, 

To marvel at a thing you could not see, 

And sanctify a lie on bended knee, 

Throw gold dust in your hair with look divine 
And walk the city in the noonday shine. 

He took his many faults upon his head, 

We fought before the sun ; I left him dead. 
But I must credit him and you, his maker, 
He did not prove a quaker or a shaker.” 


(To be concluded next month.) 





CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE LAW OF CONSPIRACY AND THE RIGHTS 
OF THE LABOURER. 


Ko) UDDEN ” is one of the most unphilosophic words in the 
EN Pa, dictionary. It isa mask for human ignorance and human 

G) carelessness. We talk of sudden illness, but if we study 

SSA the history of human ailments we shall be astonished at 
the resisting force of health and the slow progress of disease. A man 
finds himself unable to leave his home, or it may be his bed. ‘The 
wife will probably say to the doctor, “ My husband was pretty well 
last night, and was seized with illness this morning.” The physician 
knows that the illness is the growth of months, perhaps of years. So 
in commerce, when a great firm fails, the catastrophe is a surprise 
even to the initiated. The trader does not perceive his irretrievable 
insolvency until the crash comes ; but when the affairs are investi- 
gated it appears the firm had been insolvent for months, or it may 
be for years. So in politics, when there is a revolution the 
catastrophe is ascribed to a recent mishap or mistake, whereas it is 
the developmentofa remote cause. ‘‘Unforeseen,” not “sudden,” is the 
right word, but unforeseen involves a confession of shortsightedness 
or negligence, and therefore human pride prefers the wrong word, 
sudden. 

At present there is great and growing discontent in England ; not 
political, but social; not immediately dangerous, but prospectively 
dangerous. I refer to the warfare between labour and capital. Com- 
petition there always will be. It is the business of the labourer to 
sell his labour as dearly as he can, and for the capitalist to buy 
labour as cheaply as he can. But instead of wholesome competition 
there is now an angry warfare. Some labourers are so misled as to 
regard capital as an enemy, and others who are better informed think 
that the labourer is not fairly treated, that he does not have his share 
of the products of his labour, and that the law is partial and sides 
with the capitalist. The discontent is just now manifesting itself in a 
way that enables us to examine it and grapple with it. There are to 
be grand demonstrations against the laws that control the contract 
between capital and labour, and also against the law of conspiracy as 
applied to trade. The subject will be discussed in the House of 
Commons, and it may be useful to briefly examine the law of 
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conspiracy and those rights of the labourer that are alleged to be 
ignored by existing laws. 

The main articles of the indictment against the law of conspiracy 
are :—first, that it punishes a misdemeanour or a civil wrong as a 
crime, and second, that the law is uncertain in its operation, because 
so much is left to the discretion of the judges. 

The first charge is not true in fact, and implies an utter misconcep- 
tion of the law. I take an illustration that has, I think, been used 
by Mr. F. Harrison. X bathes in the Serpentine within the pro- 
hibited hours, and for the infraction of the rule is liable to be fined. 
X, Y, and Z agree together that they will bathe in the Serpentine 
within the prohibited hours, and do so. They are liable to be crimi- 
nally indicted. What for? Not for bathing in the Serpentine within 
the prohibited hours, but for agreeing together—d est, for conspiring 
—to violate a lawful rule, the bathing in the Serpentine being merely 
the overt act, and, it may be, one of the proofs of conspiracy. Take 
another illustration. Twenty rich men, who are shareholders in the 
L. s. d. Bank, agree together to ruin the Bullion Bank. In their own 
and other names they open accounts, and gradually allow their 
balances to become large. At an agreed hour the conspirators de- 
mand their money, they refuse to accept any security for payment 
next morning, and the Bullion Bank is forced to commit an act of 
insolvency that materially injures its credit. ‘The persons who 
tricked the Bullion Bank are liable to be indicted for conspiracy, and 
if convicted criminally punished. What for? Not for drawing out 
their money without notice, for that was a lawful act, even if a breach 
of financial etiquette. The persons are punished for conspiring to 
injure the Bullion Bank, and the plea that what they did was er se 
lawful, would be no answer to the prosecution. Many other equally 
pertinent illustrations could be adduced, but the above are sufficient 
to show the principle of the law of conspiracy. The crime of con- 
spiracy does not depend upon the lawfulness or unlawfulness of what 
we call the overt act of the conspirators ; nor does it primarily de- 
pend upon the degree of wrong when the overt act of the conspirators 
is unlawful. The law says that for persons to concert together to do 
that which is injurious to the State or to the individual, that which is 
an injury to property or to person, isa crime. Such is the law of con- 
spiracy, and consequently it is not true that by the law of conspiracy 
a misdemeanour or a civil wrong becomes a crime. The misdemeanour 
or the civil injury is the overt act, and the conspirator is not punished 
by the law of conspiracy for the overt act, but for the crime of con- 
spiracy to break the law or to inflict an injury, even, it may be, by 
means that are lawful. 
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The law of conspiracy is not a modern invention or a peculiarly 
English institution. It is a law that, in various forms and degrees, is 
to be found in all times and in all societies. The reason thereof is 
sufficiently manifest. The word “ conspire,” according to its derivative 
signification, merely implies a close union for effecting a particular 
object, either a good or a bad object. The old hymnists exhort 
people to conspire in praise or prayer. The basis and the strength 
of society is union, and the sole weapon that a society has cause to 
dread is union or conspiracy. Nothing is more admirable than men 
uniting or conspiring for a good object, and nothing can be more 
reprehensible than men uniting for an evil object. There is no law 
more ethically justifiable than the law of conspiracy, and, further, it 
is indisputably expedient for the protection of the State and the 
protection of the individual. The peace and welfare of the com- 
munity may be jeopardised by a combination of men, and no 
individual can easily defend his interests against a combination of 
foes. Thus it becomes necessary to have a law of conspiracy, that 
is to say, for the law to treat the act of conspiring to inflict an injury 
as fer se a crime. 

The nature of the law is a sufficient answer to the second charge. 
It is a sheer impossibility to draw a hard and fast line. Combina- 
tion is not in itself unlawful, and there are degrees of conspiracy. 
The principles of the law are defined and simple. Combination for 
the purpose of breaking the law, or by any means, lawful or unlawful, 
inflicting an injury, is a crime. Shall it be declared by statute that 
all persons concerned in conspiracies, covered by the foregoing 
definition, are to be punished for conspiring? Or shall we leave 
to the courts of law the latitude of discretion they now enjoy? It 
would probably be unwise to render the law of conspiracy more 
stringent in its application. It would certainly be a fatal error to 
abrogate the law of conspiracy. 

But do those who come forward as the advocates of the rights of 
labour make out a good case for exemption? They complain that 
when workmen concert to violate their civil contract they are liable 
to be criminally punished for so doing. As I have already observed, 
the assertion is not true, for they are liable to be criminally punished, 
not for breaking their civil contracts, but for conspiring to inflict 
an injury, the breaking of the contract being only the overt act 
of conspiring, and sometimes evidence of conspiracy. However, we 
will not be content with this reply, but proceed to inquire whether 
the law of conspiracy is inimical to any right of labour. It is not 
worth while to notice the allegation that the capitalists are allowed 
to conspire against the labourers. When the cited cases are examined 
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it is seen that the employers have been careful not to resort to 
unlawful acts, and that their combinations have not been initiatory 
but defensive, or at least retaliatory. Further I assert that if any 
workman can prove that any three employers of labour have com- 
bined for the purpose of injuring him he can indict them, obtain a 
conviction against them, and have them criminally punished. 

The labour rights of the free labourer are to sell his labour at 
what price and on what conditions he chooses. The exercise of that 
right is controlled by the supreme laws of necessity—of supply and 
demand. The labourer must needs sell in the dearest market he can 
find, and the buyer of labour must needs buy in the cheapest market 
he can find, though the one does not get the terms he expects and 
the other pays more than he deems to be the value of the labour. 
Formerly the sellers of labour were not allowed to concert together 
to raise the price of labour. According to the Common Law such 
concert was in restraint of trade, and it was expressly forbidden by 
statute. The Common Law has been amended by statute, and the 
prohibitory statutes have been repealed. Workmen may now com- 
bine for any trade purpose, including the purpose of raising the price 
of their labour. Some of the rules of trades unions are no doubt in 
restraint of trade by artificially restricting the productive power of 
the labourer. Many persons are of opinion that the policy of the 
trades unions is injurious to the working classes by preventing 
superior skill and exceptional industry reaping any reward. But 
whether the liberty be beneficial or prejudicial workmen may lawfully 
combine for any trade purpose. What more, it will be asked, do they 
diemand? Some of those who profess to represent and speak in the 
name of workmen are irritated that the law endeavours, very unsuc- 
cessfully, to assure to the non-unionist the freedom of contract 
enjoyed by the unionist. The law says to the unionist, ‘“ You may 
combine with other unionists and refuse to labour except on the 
terms you demand,” and the law says to the non-unionist, “‘ You may 
labour on any conditions you choose.” Hitherto the law has failed 
to protect the non-unionist in the full enjoyment of his right of the 
free disposal of his labour, but even the unionists dare not aver that 
the law should not protect the rights of the non-unionist labourer. 

Further, and here I come to the point in dispute, the law 
forbids a combination—that is, a conspiracy—of workmen to break 
their contracts. A strike, though the strikers do not violate their 
‘contracts, is often a serious injury to the employer. ~ It suspends the 
use of costly machinery, and the due execution of contracts. Surely 
ait is most unreasonable for workmen to ask for the additional privi- 
dJege of breaking their contracts with impunity. It is a farce to talk 
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of the civil remedy of the employer. What would be the use of a 
manufacturer suing three or four hundred workmen in the County 
Court for damages? If he could recover damages he would not be 
compensated for the loss he sustains, and, moreover, the payment of 
damages by the workmen would not, and ought not, to purge the 
crime of conspiracy—that is, the combining to inflict an injury. If 
the capitalists asked for an amendment of the law making it an 
offence to combine for the purpose of a strike, there would be some- 
thing to be said for the demand, though it would be wisely rejected. 
But when workmen ask for the privilege of violating their contracts 
by concert without being liable to prosecution under the law of con- 
spiracy the demand is altogether unreasonable. The contract is a free 
contract, and therefore the workman has no pretence to ask fora 
statutory privilege in respect thereto. Practically, the contracts 
between the labourer and the employer being for short dates, the 
violation seldom helps the strike, though in such instances as the 
gas works, or a railway, or a newspaper, or the police, and other 
cases, a strike in the midst of a contract—that is, a strike without 
due notice of leaving work—would involve serious losses and evil 
consequences. 

When the public fairly consider the question—and in the public 
I include the workmen—I do not think that many will ask for a 
change in the law so that a conspiracy of workmen to injure their 
employers by a violation of their contract will no longer be an offence 
subjecting the conspirators to indictment under the law of con- 
spiracy. We may drive capital out of the country, we may ruin the 
industry and the trade of the country, but no Act of Parliament 
will put capital under the control of the trades union leaders. The 
worst policy that can be adopted is a policy of concession to unjust 
demands. It will not be a boon but a curse to the workmen. Nor 
is it wise to let the clamour of agitators be unanswered. Nay, it is 
a dereliction of duty not to be instant in the defence of what we 
believe to be the right. If we calmly discuss the dispute between 
labour and capital, or, rather, between the labourers and the capitalists, 
I am convinced that we shall check the growing discontent which 
might in the day of trial bring irremediable disaster on the nation. 
I respect the rights of labour, whether the labourer is a unionist or a 
non-unionist, and I submit that the law of conspiracy as applied to 
industrial contracts is not an infringement of those rights. 


Joun Baker HOPKINs. 


Vor. X.N. S., 1873. 





THE DEAD STRANGER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 
BY THE REV, B. W. SAVILE, M.A. 





CHAPTER V. 


H! poor Waldrich,” said Frederica to her mother, 

after her return home from church on Advent 

Sunday, and as they were chatting together by the 

window in a warm, comfortable room, and looking 

down upon the empty streets, which were running with the torrents 

of rain then falling, “I trust he is not travelling now ; up to this time 

it has been the finest weather imaginable for a journey, and now that 
he is gone the very worst possible has set in.” 

**A soldier must learn to bear all weathers,” replied Madame 
Bantes, “and, if you intend to become a soldier’s wife, you must 
accustom yourself betimes to the thought that your husband belongs 
more to his King than to you, owes more to honour than to love, 
and that his home is the camp ; and, moreover, that while death 
awaits ordinary men in only one form, the soldier is exposed to a 
hundred deaths. For that reason I would never have become a 
soldier’s wife.” 

“ But look, mamma, what a fearful storm it is! and how black the 
sky is! Look, look, besides the rain, what large hailstones !” 

Madame Bantes smiled, for a thought struck her, which she at first 
doubted whether she should communicate or not. At length she 
said, “ Frederica, are you aware to-day is Advent Sunday, when the 
Dead Stranger may be expected? A storm, it appears, always an- 
nounces the appearance of this ghastly visitant.” 

“T wager, mamma, these floods of rain have dreadfully frightened 
the good people of Herbesheim ; they are already bolting their doors 
at mid-day to prevent the intrusion of the tall pale-faced man.” 

At that moment Herr Bantes hastily entered the room with a 
loud, and yet rather singular kind of laugh—singular, because one 
could hardly tell whether it were forced or not. 

“Sheer nonsense and such like,” cried he; “go to the kitchen, 
mamma, and bring your servants to their senses, otherwise they'll throw 
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your roast meat into your soup, the soup into the vegetable dishes, 
and the vegetable dishes into your custards.” 

“‘ What is the matter, then?” said Madame Bantes, in a tone of 
surprise. 

“Haven’t you heard? The whole town affirms that the Dead Stranger 
has arrived. Two of my workpeople came running to me breathless 
and wet as water-spaniels, rushed into the counting-house, and re- 
peated to me what they had heard from ten different quarters. I 
would not listen to a word of their nonsense, passed by the kitchen, 
heard the servants making a noise within, just looked in to see what 
was the matter ; at the sight of my black wig the silly fools gave a 
loud scream and ran off, thinking I was the Dead Stranger. ‘ Are you 
all gone mad?’ cried I. ‘Gracious me!’ cried Katie ; ‘I can’t deny 
it, sir, I am dreadfully frightened, and my knees shake under me. 
I needn’t before have been ashamed to confess that I’ve been 
keeping company with Max, the chimney sweeper, and promised to 
marry him; but now things have come to this pass I wish I’d never 
seen Max in all my life.’ That was Katie, and in her hurry to wipe 
away her tears, down fell the pan of poached eggs out of her hand. 
Susan sits behind the stove, hides her face in her apron, and cries ; 
and: even good old Lena, notwithstanding her age, looks quite 
bewildered, and cuts her finger with the large kitchen knife which 
she was wiping.” 

“‘ Didn’t I say so, mamma?” cried Frederica, bursting into a fit of 
laughter. 

“ Restore order in the kitchen, mamma,” continued Herr Bantes, 
“or else the first piece of devilry the Dead Stranger plays off in 
Herbesheim will be our dying of hunger on this blessed day.” 

Frederica tripped off to the kitchen, still laughing, and cried :— 

“He shall not play us such a scurvy trick as that.” 

She had scarcely left the room, when the book-keeper softly entered. 

“Tt is then really true, Herr Bantes.” 

“What is true ?” 

“ He has actually arrived, and is lodging at the Black Cross.” 

“Who is lodging at the Black Cross?” 

“The Dead Stranger.” 

“Nonsense! Howcan a sensible man like yoy believe all the old 
women tell you ?” 

“But my own eyes are not old women. I went out of curiosity 
into the Black Cross. The town clerk was, so to speak, my companion ; 
we took a little glass of goldwater, so to say, merely as a pretext ; 


there he sat.” 
PP32 
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“ What !” 

“TI recognised him instantly. The landlord also seemed to know 
who he was, for, as he was going out at the door, he turned round 
sideways to the town clerk, made a wry face, and gave a knowing 
look, as though he would signify, so to speak, ‘The being sitting 
there brings me no good luck.’ ” 

“ Fiddle faddle !” 

“And the custom-house officer recognised him even at the gate, 
and betook himself immediately off to the police; he told us so 
himself as we were coming out of the Black Cross.” 

“‘ Then he is a superstitious fool, and ought to be heartily ashamed 
of himself.” 

“Well and good; but, allow me to say, if it be not the Dead 
Stranger, it surely is his twin brother: a deadly pale face—black as 
a raven from top to toe—six or seven feet high—a gold chain to his 
watch, passed three times round his neck—sparkling diamond rings 
on his fingers—a splendid equipage—four horses.” 

Herr Bantes stared long and earnestly at the book-keeper, with a 
gaze in which incredulity and amazement seemed to contest the 
victory ; at length he burst into an ungovernable fit of laughter, and 
exclaimed :— 

* Does the Devil, then, really mingle in the dance, that this fellow 
should make his entry exactly on Advent Sunday?” 

“ And just exactly after morning service,” said the book-keeper ; 
“just as the people were running through the streets, and the storm 
of wind and rain was, so to speak, at its most frightful height.” 

“ What's the stranger’s name ?” asked Herr Bantes. 

“IT know not,” answered the book-keeper. “Such a being, how- 
ever, gives himself what names he pleases. Sometimes he is a Baron 
von Grabern, sometimes a Count von Altenkreuz. It seems to me, 
if I may venture to say so, worthy of notice that he has taken up his 
quarters at the Black Cross; the name seems to have attracted 
him.” 

Herr Bantes was for a little while silent, grave, and thoughtful ; at 
last he passed his hand rapidly over his face, and said :—‘It is 
nothing more than accident, a most singular work of chance. Don’t 
think about the dead man, and such like. Nonsense! But it isa 
curious coincidence, an odd thing! Exactly on Advent Sunday ; in 
the most dreadful weather ; tall, black, pale ; his rings, his equipage. 
I would not believe a word of it, my good friend, if you were not a 
sensible man. But now, I don’t mean to be uncivil: you heard this 
story about the Dead Stranger, saw a strange man dressed in black ; 
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in a twinkling treacherous fancy played you a trick, and you have 
unconsciously added what was wanting to the picture.” 

No more was then said, and Herr Bantes stuck to this opinion. 

The conversation at dinner again turned on the Dead Stranger, 
and they were pleased at the idea of soon hearing more about him, 
and of obtaining, at all events, certain information concerning the 
Stranger at the party that evening at the Biirgermeister’s; if not 
exactly from the official lips of the chief magistrate himself, yet 
undoubtedly from his lady, who, unaided by secret police, kept up an 
uninterrupted, true, and particular daily and nightly chronicle of 
Herbesheim. Madame Bantes and her daughter went off to this 
lady’s immediately after the evening service. Herr Bantes promised 
to follow them as soon as it grew dark; he had some business to 
arrange with the people belonging to his manufactory, which he 
generally despatched on Sunday afternoons ; and he was on the point 
of dismissing the last of these, and of betaking himself to the party, 
when suddenly was heard the piercing scream of a woman. Herr 
Bantes and the workman were both greatly frightened; a dead 
silence followed. 

“Just go and see, Paul, what has happened,” said Herr Bantes to 
the man, who immediately left the room. In a few moments he 
returned with an alarmed look, and was scarce able to stammer out 
in a trembling voice the words— 

“* Somebody wishes to see you, sir.” 

“Let him come in,” said Herr Bantes, pettishly. 

Paul opened the door, and a strange gentleman slowly entered. 
He was a tall, pale, haggard-looking man, dressed in black; his 
features were regular and pleasing, but deadly white; and this 
extreme paleness was increased and rendered quite ghastly by the thick 
black silk handkerchief round his throat. The neatness of his dress, 
the extremely fine linen he wore, the snowy whiteness of which con- 
trasted with the black silk waistcoat, the valuable rings which 
sparkled on his fingers, the elegance of his whole appearance, 
betrayed the stranger to be a man of high condition. 

Herr Bantes stared at the Unknown : he saw the Dead Stranger 
before his eyes ; he summoned as much resolution as he could, and 
said to the workman, while he bowed with politeness, not unmixed 
with terror, to his unexpected visitant :— 

“Paul, remain here. I have something more to say to you after- 
wards,” 

“T am rejoiced at having an opportunity of making your acquaint- 
ance, Herr Bantes,” said the stranger slowly and softly. “I would 
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have waited upon you this morning, had I not needed rest after my 
journey, and also been afraid to incommode you and your family so 
soon after my arrival.” 

“Much obliged, much obliged,” replied Herr Bantes in some con- 
fusion ; “ but” an involuntary shudder came over him ; he could 
scarce believe his own eyes; he offered the stranger a chair, and 
wished him a hundred miles off. 

The stranger slowly bowed, seated himself, and said— 

“You do not know me, sir, but without doubt you guess who 
I am.” 

Herr Bantes felt as though his hair was beginning to stand on end 
under his wig; he shook his head courteously, but in grievous per- 
plexity of mind, and said with forced politeness— 

“‘T have not the honour of knowing you.” 

“Tam Hahn, the son of your old friend,” said the Dead Stranger 
in a hollow voice, and he gave the old man a smile which froze his 
very heart. 

“Have you any letter from my old friend?” asked Herr 
Bantes, and the other opened a very handsome pocket-book and 
handed him a letter. It contained only a few lines of introduction 
and a request that the bearer might have every opportunity afforded 
of obtaining the young lady’s affections. The handwriting bore 
much resemblance to that of the old banker, and yet there seemed 
something strange and unusual about it. 

Herr Bantes read the letter more than once, and that very slowly, 
merely to gain time for consideration. There was naturally a struggle 
of contending passions within him. Asa man of enlarged mind, he 
did not like to believe, notwithstanding his involuntary horror, that it 
was actually the far-famed Dead Stranger who sat before him ; but it 
was still more impossible for him to persuade himself that the son of 
his old friend should so exactly resemble in exterior and demeanour 
the well known appearance of the horrible Stranger as described in 
the story. This was no illusion of fancy—no work of chance. He 
started up quickly; he begged pardon; he must look for his 
spectacles ; his eyes had become rather dim, and he withdrew to have 
time for a few minutes’ reflection in this dilemma. No sooner had Herr 
Bantes quitted the room than Paul seized the handle of the door ; 
the Dead Stranger slowly turned his eyes towards him, and with one 
spring, trembling in every limb, Paul rushed out of the room, and 
did not come back again till he heard Herr Bantes return from the 
adjoining apartment. 

This latter had indeed pondered in haste over the matter, and in 
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like haste had come to a desperate resolution. Yet, uncertain who 
his unknown visitor was, he was determined not to entrust his poor 
Frederica to so equivocal a personage. Nevertheless his heart beat 
rapidly as he approached the stranger, and said, with much outward 
appearance of regret, “‘I beg you, Herr von Hahn, to believe that 
I entertain the highest respect for yourself personally, and such 
like ; but meanwhile things have occurred here—most unpleasant 
things—which I could not foresee. If you had only done us the 
honour of coming sooner. In the meantime a love affair has been 
going on between my daughter and the commandant of the garrison 
here—an engagement, and such like. I was only informed of this 
a few days ago. This captain is my adopted son—was formerly my 
ward. What could Ido? Willingly or not, I was obliged to give 
my consent. I had intended to have informed your father by this 
day’s post of this disappointment of our schemes, and to beg him 
not to give you the trouble of coming. I am much grieved about it. 
What will my old friend think of me ?” 

Herr Bantes could say no more ; his voice failed him from utter 
dismay ; for the stranger, who sat opposite to him, listened, contrary 
to all expectation, not merely coldly and quietly, but even his coun- 
tenance, which was before grave and sombre, manifestly brightened 
at the words “love affair’—‘ engagement,” as if his object was 
indeed a girl whose heart had been bestowed on and whose hand 
had been promised to another. Neither did it escape Herr Bantes’s 
observation that the ghastly visitor, aware of having betrayed his 
feelings, endeavoured to resume his former gravity, and seemed 
annoyed with himself. 

“Do not trouble yourself about that,” said Herr von Hahn, 
“neither on my father’s account nor on mine.” 

Herr Bantes thought within himself, “I understand ye ;” and now 
was he doubly anxious to keep off for ever from Frederica the well- 
known horrible seducer, as described in the story. “I ought not,” 
said he, “to suffer you to remain at the inn, but to beg you to 
become our guest. But this affair between my daughter and the 
commandant, and such like. You understand what might be said— 
a second lover in the absence of the first, and such like ; and then, 
you understand, the people in a small country town chatter about 
things they know nothing of—besides, my daughter” 

“ Pray make no apology,” said the banker’s son; “I am not badly 
off at the inn; I quite understand. If you would only allow me to 
wait on Miss Bantes, and to pay my respects to her.” 

“ But, sir, you”— — 
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“For to come to Herbesheim and never once see my destined 
bride is what I really could not answer to myself.” 

“ Surely, sir, you are very obliging” 

“*T cannot but envy the commandant: ail that I have been told of 
Miss Bantes’s rare beauty and charming qualities” 

“You are too good.” 

“T should have deemed it the greatest honour to have been 
admitted into your excellent family, and to have been called the son 
of a gentleman of whom my father never speaks but with affectionate 
regard.” 

“ Your humble servant.” 

“ May I at least beg to be introduced to the young lady ?” 

“IT am sorry, very sorry—she is with my wife this evening at a 
large party, and it is a rule there that a stranger can on no pretext 
whatever be admitted.” : 

“ This evening, indeed, I should not myself so much wish it. I 
am much fatigued. Still less should I care to see her in a large party, 
where more or less restraint is always felt. I would prefer the 
pleasure of seeing her at home.” 

Herr Bantes made a low bow, and was silent. 

“Still more should I wish, if you would kindly permit me, to see 
the young lady alone. And if I may venture to make some con- 
fidential communications to her, which”——-— 

Herr Bantes was horrified! He thought to himself, “There it is, 
the fiend goes straight to his object!” He hemmed and hawed. 
The stranger remained in silent expectation of an answer; but, as 
none was forthcoming, he continued : “I hope that my communica- 
tions may induce Miss Bantes to entertain more correct views with 
regard to me, and perhaps, as I can set her mind at rest on several 
points, I may obtain her favourable opinion, which, under existing 
circumstances, is by no means indifferent to me.” 

Herr Bantes objected many an “if” and “but” with a view to 
decline the confidential ‘ée-d-t#e which might be attended with 
serious consequences. His anxiety and his politeness made his 
language obscure and confused. The Dead Stranger did not at all 
comprehend what he meant, or did not choose to do so, and was more 
and more urgent. The father’s situation was most painful; he already 
thought he saw his lovely child ensnared by the accursed arts of the 
apparition, and her neck twisted round. 

The conversation lasted so long that at length it got dark. As the 
visitor absolutely would not withdraw, Herr Bantes at length sud- 
denly rose up, and declared that he regretted exceedingly the being 
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obliged to leave him, as business which he could not postpone called 
him elsewhere. He thus forced him to retire, and the stranger rather 
moodily took leave, but requested permission to call again. 

Herr Bantes hastened off to the party at the Biirgermeister’s, but 
was unusually silent and absent. Nothing was talked of but “The 
Dead Stranger.” It was affirmed that he had brought with him a 
heavy chest full of gold; that he had already made himself acquainted 
with all the engaged young women in Herbesheim ; that he was a 
most agreeable man; but yet that there was a slightly putrid smell per- 
ceptible about him. All that was said agreed, for the most part, only 
too well with the impression made on Herr Bantes by the appearance 
of the being who had assumed the character of the rich banker; and 
as soon as he returned home with his wife and daughter he informed 
them of the Dead Stranger’s visit, and that he hoped and believed he 
had sent him off once and for all. At first both the ladies were 
greatly amazed, or rather frightened, when they heard the name of 
the expected bridegroom elect, and they looked at each other in 
surprise and burst into loud laughter when told that the father had 
formally declared Frederica to be engaged to the commandant. 

“Oh, papa! sweetest papa!” cried Frederica, and threw her arms 
round his neck, “ pray keep your word.” 

“What the deuce ! but I must keep my word.” 

“Even, dearest papa—even if the Dead Stranger should really, 
after all, be Herr von Hahn ?” 

“ Do you think I have no eyes? It is not he, but a mere appa- 
rition. How should the absurd notion of disguising himself as the 
Dead Stranger ever have entered into young Hahn’s head, when he 
probably never in his life heard the story?” 

The whole affair was in truth somewhat incomprehensible to the 
ladies, yet they chose rather to believe that the father had, with his 
lively imagination, added something, or that chance had on this 
occasion played a curious trick, than to doubt of the newly-arrived 
Herr von Hahn’s identity ; and it was precisely this stubborn refusal 
on the part of the mother and daughter to be better informed on 
the subject which increased Herr Bantes’s anxiety. 

“So it must be—just so,” cried he angrily, and out of spirits; “he 
has you both already in his clutches—has robbed you both of your 
senses. I am not superstitious in sooth, and on this occasion no 
marvel-loving old woman, but I have seen, I have seen. It isa 
goblin of hell which might make me mad. Reason cannot compre- 
hend the matter, but there may be many things which reason does 
not comprehend, and you shall neither of you have anythimg to do 
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with this diabolical spirit, and such like, even if I am obliged to lock 
you both up in the cellar to prevent it.” 

“Dearest papa,” cried Frederica, “you shall have it at a cheaper 
rate: whether the Dead Stranger be Herr von Hahn or not, I 
swear I will not love him or ever forget Waldrich ; but give me in 
return your promise that you will not separate me from Waldrich 
whether my new suitor be Herr von Hahn or the Dead Stranger.” 

“Truly, I’d rather marry you to the poorest beggar in the streets ; 
he is, after all, a living man—than to this goblin—this devil.” 

Peaceful and pleasant dreams accompanied Frederica’s sleep that 
night, but the father’s rest was most perturbed. The black pale figure, 
and the deathlike face, which gleamed so fearfully through the black 
hair and bushy black whiskers, visibly flitted before his closed eye- 
lids. Frederica, on the other hand, entertained grateful thoughts 
towards the spectral unknown for having so quickly converted her 
father, and in his distress turned his thoughts towards her dear 
Waldrich. 

On the following morning, immediately after breakfast, Herr 
Bantes betook himself to the Biirgermeister’s—this was the result of 
his night’s cogitation—and entreated him to endeavour, by means of 
the police, to get the stranger out of the town. He made him 
honestly acquainted with what had taken place in his house before 
he joined the evening party, and how his wife and daughter were 
already more than half mystified ; that they actually looked on the 
Dead Stranger to be what he pretended, viz., Hahn, the banker's 
son; whereas the young banker would never have chosen the 
character of the well known spectre to play the part of lover to his 
daughter, and, moreover, could never have known anything about the 
story, even had he been capable of playing such a foolish hoax. 

The Biirgermeister smiled and shook his head ; he knew not what 
to say to this sudden credulity of the once unbelieving Herr Bantes; 
he, however, assured him he would set on foot a rigorous investiga- 
tion, for that the whole town was in a state of perturbation in 
consequence of this extraordinary apparition. 

On Herr Bantes’s return home after some hours (for he had been 
consulting with the head of the police and other friends), he looked 
accidentally into one of the windows of the ground-floor as he passed 
by his own house ; the window belonged to a prettily fitted-up room, 
which had formerly been occupied by the commandant, and Herr 
Bantes doubted whether he could trust his own eyes. He saw the 
ghastly Dead Stranger in confidential, nay, as it seemed, in animated 
conversation with Frederica. The girl was smiling in a most friendly 
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manner, and seemed not to make the slightest objection when he 
seized her hand and pressed it to his lips. Everything appeared to 
reel before the old man’s eyes, or rather he himself reeled. At first 
he was on the point of bursting into the commandant’s room, inter- 
rupting the tender talk, and driving the irresistible seducer out of the 
house; but then he reflected that such a course might have un- 
pleasant consequences for himself or for Frederica. He bethought 
himself of the duel between the Count von Altenkreuz and the 
Viscount a hundred years ago, and hurried off, pale as death, to his 
wife’s apartment; who was quite frightened at his appearance. When 
informed of the cause of his alarm she endeavoured to pacify him, 
assured him that the presumed ghost was really the expected lover, a 
modest, amiable young man, with whom she and Frederica had had 
a long conversation. 

“T doubt it not, mamma, he is modest enough with you at your 
time of life ; but go and see yourself what progress he has already 
made in so short a time with Frederica. ‘They are kissing each 
other.” 

“That can never be, papa.” 

“ Don’t tell me I am not to believe my own eyes: he has her in 
his clutches—she is lost. Why are they alone, and such like? You 
must have taken leave of your senses, or otherwise you would never. 
have left them alone together.” 

“My dear, he begged leave to be permitted to explain himself to 
Frederica ; let not your imagination mislead you ; how is it possible 
that you, even you, an enlightened man, scoffing at everything, can 
suffer your credulity to befool you thus, and make you all at once 
the most superstitious of mankind ?” 

“ Befooled ! superstitious! No—prudent, cautious, and such like, 
against this piece of infernal delusion. Let it be what it will, one 
must not let oneself be bamboozled. I love the girl too well, and, 
once for all, it is my will that you should break off all intercourse 
with this so-called Herr von Hahn.” 

“ But what will his father say ?” 

“Oh, the old man will say nothing, and how should he? He 
hath neither Death nor the Devil for his son; and, in God’s name, 
let him say what he will! away, I beg, and pack off this seducer !” 

Madame ‘Bantes was perplexed. She advanced towards him, laid 
her hand affectionately on his shoulder, and said softly in a tone of 
entreaty :—- 

“‘ My dear husband, consider what you are doing out of mere idle 
fear ; a stranger is not a ghost because he has a pale face and is 
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dressed in black ; but if you will have it so, and insist upon it, and 
if it contribute to your peace of mind, I will do what you desire. 
But think awhile—Frederica and I have already invited him to 
dinner.” 

“It is enough to give me a stroke of apoplexy,” cried Herr 
Bantes. “To dinner! There must be some sort of enchantment in 
his very breath, and such like, to have bewitched you thus, as an 
African serpent fascinates the little birds which perforce enters its 
open jaw. Away, away, away, I will have nothing to do with him.” 

At that moment Frederica gaily entered the room. 

“Where is Herr von Hahn?” asked her mother, a little dis- 
concerted. 

“Gone for a moment to his apartments; he is coming back 
directly. He is indeed a worthy, excellent man.” 

“There, again,” cried Herr Bantes, “in one quarter of an hour's 
talk has she already found out that he is a worthy, excellent man. 
How! you pretend to love Waldrich. Oh! that Waldrich were 
here! If he—to cut the matter short, I'll hear nothing. Put him 
off. Tell him a lie—a necessary white lie—that I am ill; we are 
very sorry, cannot have the honour of seeing him at dinner, and such 
like.” 

Frederica was terrified at her father’s vehemence. 

“Only hear me, papa; you shall know all he has said to me; he is 
indeed an excellent man, and you will” 

“Stop,” cried Herr Bantes, “I'll hear nothing; I’ve already heard 
too much of his excellence. See, my child, let me have my own 
way. Call it perverseness, call it what you will, but listen to me. 
Whether the Dead Stranger resemble Herr von Hahn, or Herr von 
Hahn the Dead Stranger, it’s all mere devilry! I can and will have 
nothing to do with him. Can you prevail on your noble, exceilent 
friend, and such like, to quit Herbesheim this very day and for ever? 
In that case, I give you my word of honour you shall have Waldrich, 
even if my old friend’s son actually arrive. I promise you to write 
forthwith to his father, to break off all that has been agreed upon 
between us, as soon as I know this black fellow is gone. There’s 
my hand upon it. Now, tell me, can you prevail upon him to pack 
up and be off?” 

“ Well,” cried Frederica, her cheeks glowing with delight, “ then be 
sure he will go; only let me speak to him a few moments again 
alone.” 

“There it is again! No, off, off! write a few lines tohim! He 
shan’t come to dinner ; off with him.” 
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All argument was unavailing; but the prize offered to Frederica 
was too precious. She wrote to her new friend the banker, apologised 
for being obliged to put off the invitation to dinner on account of her 
father’s indisposition, and even entreated him, if he regarded her 
with friendship and esteem, to leave the town as soon as possible; 
for that on his absence depended her happiness and the tranquillity 
of all her family!; and she promised to write by the next post, and to 
explain the reasons for this strange, uncourteous, but yet most 
pressing request. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A SERVANT took Frederica’s note to the inn, and inquired for the 
banker Von Hahn. The man went with great alacrity, hoping for an 
opportunity of having a distant view of the much-talked-of Dead 
Stranger, but when he opened the door of the apartment which had 
been pointed out to him as that of the banker he gave a sudden 
start ; for when he saw the black, pale gentleman advance towards 
him, and heard him ask in a hollow voice, “ What do you want ?” 
the figure appeared to him blacker, paler, and taller by far than he 
had imagined. 

“T entreat your pardon,” cried the terrified man, while his face 
wore an expression of mortal agony ; “‘it was not you, sir, I wanted, 
but Herr von Hahn.” 

“T am he.” 

“ Your honour’s self?” said the poor man, shaking all over; while it 
seemed to him as though the soles of his feet were becoming glued 
to the floor. “In the name of God, let me go away again.” 

“T don’t keep you. Who sent you ?” 

“ Miss Bantes.” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“ This note will” 

He could not finish his speech, for the banker advanced one step 
towards him, and he threw the note at his feet and sprang out of the 
room. 

Herr von Hahn said, half-aloud to himself, “ Are the people in this 
country one and all gone mad?” He read Frederica’s note, knitted 
his brows, shook his head, and walked, whistling, up and down the 
room. Meanwhile there was again a gentle knocking at the door, 
and the landlord ‘timidly and respectfully entered, cap in hand, and 
with many low bows. 

“You are come just in time, landlord. Is dinner ready ?” said 
the black gentleman. 
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“Your honour will undoubtedly think our dinner not sufficiently 
good.” 

“ By no means. Everything here is well dressed. I never eat 
much, but that should not be deemed any mark of disapproval.” 

“ There are better dinners at the Golden Angel.” 

“T’ll have nothing to do with the Angel; I stick to the Cross ; 
but you are the most modest landlord I ever saw. Pray put on your 
cap.” 

The landlord’s hands fidgetted about his cap, and he seemed 
greatly perplexed, for there was something on his mind to which he 
would fain give utterance. The dark stranger did not at first remark 
it, but continued to walk up and down, absorbed in his own thoughts. 
As often, however, as he approached too near the landlord, the latter 
cautiously drew back several steps. 

“Ts there anything else you want, landlord?” asked the banker at 
length. 

“Why, yes, your honour won’t take it amiss?” 

“Not in the least—out with what you have to say,” cried the 
Dead Stranger, and stretched out his arm with the intention of giving 
the landlord a friendly tap on the shoulder ; but the latter misunder- 
stood the gesture, and suspected the worst. He chose to fancy he 
intended to make the same experiment on his head and neck which 
he had performed on so many young girls a century ago, and again 
two centuries before ; and as quick as lightning the poor credulous 
man stooped down, turned himself round, gave a spring, and was out 
of the room in a twinkling. “Herr von Hahn could not forbear 
laughing, notwithstanding his vexation at this behaviour; he had 
noticed an extraordinary degree of timidity in all the people of the 
house ; it had especially struck him since that morning. 

“Do people take me,” said he to himself, “for a second Doctor 
Faust ?” 

There was now a third knocking at the door, which was this time 
softly opened a little, and a soldierlike-looking head, with a Roman 
nose and enormous moustache, peeped in, and asked :— 

“Am I right? Is this Herr von Hahn’s room?” 

“ Certainly.” ; 

A tall burly man in a police uniform stepped from behind the door 
into the apartment, and said: 

“The Biirgermeister begs your honour to present yourself at his 
house.” 

“Present myself! that sounds rather official. Where does he 
live ?” 
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“ At the end of the street, noble sir, in the large corner house 
with a balcony ; I will have the honour of showing you the way.” 

“But this is not quite necessary, my friend; I am not fond of 
either military or police escorts.” 

“Tt is the Biirgermeister’s orders.” 

“Good; and you must implicitly obey. Have you not been a 
soldier ?” 

“Yes, sir: in the 3rd Regiment of Hussars.” 

“And in what engagement did you get that fine scar on the 
forehead ?” 

“How? Why, sir, in an engagement with my comrades about a 
pretty girl.” 

“Your wife won’t like to see that scar; unless, indeed, she be the 
pretty girl herself.” 

“T have no wife.” 

“Well; it’s the same thing—a sweetheart; for no one can bear 
‘about him such honourable scars for the fair sex and remain insen- 
sible. But I guess your intended gets rather restive, if she now 
knows all.” 

The moustachioed hero knitted his brows. His questioner was much 
amused at reading in his countenance a sort of confirmation of his 
‘suspicions, and he continued : “ You should not lose courage. Your 
scar itself is a proof to your sweetheart of what you would venture 
to do for a glance of her large black eyes ; aye, or for a single ringlet 
of her brown hair.” 

The policeman changed colour, stared at him, and stammered 
out : “ Does your honour already know the girl ?” 

“Why not? She’s the nicest little girl in the whole town !” added 
Herr von Hahn, smiling; for it amused him greatly to have so 
quickly divined the policeman’s love affair by his’ mere accidental 
and venturesome questioning. 

But the queries by no means amused the police officer. On the 
contrary, the waggish laugh of that ghastly, pale faced man seemed 
to him something malicious, horrible, devilish ! 

“Your honour knows her already! How is that possible? You 
only arrived here yesterday, and since then I had scarce had my eyes 
off the milliner’s door, and if I were a moment absent another 
person was watching. You were never seen to enter the house.” 

“My good friend, a pretty girl is easily known, and houses have 
back doors.” 

The old soldier was startled and confused, for in truth he did 
recollect a back door. On the other hand, the policeman’s perplexity 
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increased Herr von Hahn’s malicious waggery, and he tried only so 
much the more to make him a little jealous. 

“So she receives your attentions rather coyly?” said he. “I thought 
so—the scar” , 

“No, your honour, not the scar—no offence, I hope—your honour’s 
self.” 

“ What,I? Don’t dream of such nonsense. For shame! you are 
not jealous already? Let us make an agreement with each other— 
understand me rightly.” 

“T understand but too well! That won’t do this time! God 
forbid !” 

“ You shall introduce me to your young milliner, and I will recon- 
cile her to your scar.” 

The police officer shuddered, as if his blood ran cold at the pro- 
posal, and he then drily and formally requested Herr von Hahn to 
follow him to the Biirgermeister’s. 

**T am coming ; but I must desire you not to accompany me through 
the street.” 

“Such are my orders.” 

“ And my orders are just the reverse; therefore, go and tell the 
Biirgermeister I am coming. If you make the slightest objection, 
you may bid adieu to your pretty milliner.” 

“ Noble sir, for the love of God!” said the honest veteran, in the 
greatest perplexity. ‘I will obey—but your honour—for the love of 
God—let the poor innocent girl live !” 

“‘T hope you don’t suspect I am going to eat up the girl out of pure 
love.” 

‘Give me your word of honour, noble sir, you will spare the poor 
young thing’s life, and then I will do whatever you please to command, 
even were it my own death !” 

“ Be easy ; I give you my word of honour I will let the pretty girl 
live ; but, do tell me, what makes you fear the very worst? Who in 
the world wants to deprive a nice, pretty girl of life ?” 

“You have given me your word of honour, noble sir ; I am satisfied. 
And besides, what good can it do you to wring my good little Kate’s 
neck? I am going, and leave you to follow by yourself. Hell itself 
must keep its promise !” 

With these words the poor man left the room. He heard the Dead 
Stranger laughing loudly behind him, and it thrilled through his whole 
frame, for it seemed to him like the Devil’s own scoffing, malicious 
laugh. He ran off to the Biirgermeister, and, to the latter’s great 
amazement, related the whole story. 
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Herr von Hahn took his hat and stick, and set off, still laughing: 
at the mortal anxiety of the police officer, whose jealousy he supposed 
he had excited. Soon, however, he noticed in passing through the 
streets that he was in a small town where every stranger was stared 
at like a monster, and where people wore out hats by dozens in 
greetings and counter greetings. Right and left as he passed on, the 
way was politely and with a low bow ceded to him, and hat or cap 
‘was lowered to the earth in token of profound respect. No king 
‘could be more reverentially treated, and on both sides of the streets 
.as he passed along he noticed a number of curious faces staring at 
him though the panes of glass behind the unopened windows. But 
the most annoying thing which occurred to him was as he approached 
the corner house with the balcony. Not far from this house was a 
square, and in the centre stood a fountain with seven pipes, from 
which the water gushed into a large stone basin, and around this 
fountain were a crowd of young girls, with their pails and buckets, in 
busy chat. Some were scraping fish, others washing salad ; some 
‘were placing the empty pails under the pipes, and others, having 
already filled them, were carrying them on their heads. Herr von 
Hahn, in order to be sure of the Biirgermeister’s house, stepped 
aside, with the intention of questioning one of these busy maidens, 
who, in the midst of their lively talk, had not noticed him. The 
instant, however, he opened his mouth, and the assembled group 
directed their eyes towards him—merciful heaven! what a scream! 
what confusion! All ran off helter-skelter, in utter terror. One 
dropped the fish into the reservoir, another strewed the ground with 
her already washed salad, ‘and the third let the bucket on her head 
tumble. All, in short, ran off pale and breathless. Only one old 
woman, whose limbs failed her, remained with her back pressed 
against the pillar of the fountain—as though her object was to break 
it down—and began by crossing herself unceasingly, while her lips 
were wide open, her eyes fixed in utter dismay, and her hair seemed 
to stand on end. She most resembled a cat worried by a dog ; her 
back arched, her hair bristling, mouth open, following with piercing 
glance each gesture of her barking foe. 

Vexed beyond measure at the people’s folly, Herr von Hahn turned 
away, and went straight into the house with the balcony. It was the 
right place. The Biirgermeister, a polite, well-bred little man, received 
him very courteously at the top of the stairs, and led him into a 
room. 

“ You have sent for me, sir,” said Herr von Hahn, “and in truth 


I come mést readily; for I hope you may be able to explain a 
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riddle. I arrived in your town only yesterday, and confess I have 
had more adventures here than in all my former travels.” 

“‘T believe it,” said the Biirgermeister, smiling. ‘‘I have heard 
something of it, and even a little that is incredible. You are Herr 
von Hahn, the son of the banker in the capital, have connection with 
the house of Bantes in this town, and came hither because Miss 
Bantes” 

* All quite correct,” interrupted the stranger. “Shall I give you 
proofs of my identity, Herr Biirgermeister ?” 

And Herr von Hahn proceeded to take some papers out of his 
pocket-book. The Biirgermeister did not refuse to give them a 
cursory glance, but returned them immediately with the most obliging 
assurances of his entire satisfaction. 

“T have now told you all, Herr Biirgermeister, and given you all 
the information you can desire in reference t6 myself. On the other 
hand, I beg for some information concerning sundry peculiarities in 
your town. Herbesheim is not so far separated from the rest of 
the world—strangers must sometimes come hither. Now, how is it 
that people” —— 

“I know what you would say, Herr von Hahn. You shall hear 
all, if you will have the goodness to answer me a question or two.” 

“ T am at your service.” 

“You will meanwhile regard my questions as among the peculiarities 
of Herbesheim which have so much annoyed you; but afterwards 
you will easily perceive my reasons forthem. Do you generally wear 
black ?” 

“T am in mourning for an aunt of mine.” 

“Have you been in Herbesheim before ?” 

“ Never.” 

“* Have you had any acquaintance with the people of the town, or 
have you accidentally read or heard anything about the history of this 
town—I mean, of the old stories, legends, and popular sayings of the 
inhabitants of Herbesheim ?” 

“ T was not personally acquainted with any one in Herbesheim, and 
I knew nothing about the town, except that the house of Bantes was 
here, and that Miss Bantes was an especially charming young lady— 
a fact which I can now with pleasure confirm.” 

“ And have you, perchance, never read or heard anything relating 
to the Dead Stranger of Herbesheim ?” 

“TI repeat, the history of Herbesheim, especially that of bygone 
times—to my shame be it spoken, Herr Biirgermeister—is as unknown 
to me as the history of the kingdoms of Siam and Pegu.” 
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“Well, Herr von Hahn, your adventures here, which I rather 
guess at than know, proceed in direct line from our old legends.” 

“What connection can I possibly have with your old legends? I 
never heard of such a thing in my life. Do tell me.” 

The Biirgermeister smiled and replied :— 

“You are looked upon as the Dead Stranger—as the spectre of one 
of our popular traditions—and absurd as the ridiculous fancy of our 
townsfolk is, yet I cannot—you will not be offended at my sincerity 
—TI cannot conceal my own astonishment at the very remarkable 
correspondence between yourself and the hero of our Herbesheim 
tale of horror ; and provided you have not all this while been carry- 
ing on a systematic hoax, and really know absolutely nothing of the 
history of the Dead Stranger, I will give you the particulars as they 
have been narrated to me from various quarters.” 

Herr von Hahn expressed in eager terms his curiosity. 

The Biirgermeister said :— 

“ This is indeed the first time that a nursery goblin tale was ever 
officially reported !” and he forthwith proceeded to tell the story of 
the Dead Stranger. ; 

“ Now I can understand it all,” said Herr von Hahn, laughing, as 
soon as the story was finished, “the fair damsels of Herbesheim are 
literally afraid of their necks.” 

“Joking apart, Herr von Hahn, there is much which is yet 
obscure to me. I can, indeed, believe in the most curious coin- 
cidences, but in this case that whimsical deity, Chance, seems to 
have gone a little too far for me not to entertain some slight suspicion 
regarding yourself.” 

“How, Herr Biirgermeister, you are surely not disposed to look 
upon me as the hero of your legend—visiting Herbesheim only 
once in a hundred years for the purpose of destroying innocent 
girls ?” 

“Not exactly that. But you may have accidentally heard some- 
thing of this goblin tale, and taken advantage of your exterior to 
amuse yourself at the expense of our too credulous fair ones. Why, 
for instance, did you choose exactly Advent Sunday for your arrival, 
and even the very moment when the storm of wind and rain was at 
its worst, if you were ignorant of the story ?” 

“ You are right, Herr Biirgermeister, it is remarkable, this coinci- 
dence—it surprises myself. Meanwhile, I can assure you that I am 
so little versed in the calendar that I now, for the first time, have the 
pleasure to hear that it was on Advent Sunday I arrived. Moreover, . 
I can affirm on oath that I did not bespeak the rain from heaven ; on 
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the contrary, I would willingly have countermanded it, as the storm 
beat upon me most disagreeably.” 

“But how, Herr von Hahn, can you explain the attack which 
you so maliciously made this morning on your landlord’s neck? 
Did you really know nothing of our Dead Stranger and of his far- 
famed grasp?” 

Herr von Hahn burst into loud laughter :— 

“Ha, ha! that was the reason the poor devil ducked so nimbly 
under my arm. The landlord regarded my innocent gesture 
(for I was only going to tap him on the shoulder) as suspicious.” 

“Once more, Herr von Hahn, do you know a young girl called 
Wiesel ?” 

“Many a weasel, Herr Biirgermeister, but no young girl of that 
pretty name.” 

“Yet it is asserted that you are sufficiently acquainted with her to 
have access to her back door.” 

“ Back door of a girl called Wiesel! Oh! now I understand: by 
the back door I recognise your policeman’s idol. Now I can com- 
prehend the man’s talk and entreaties.” 

‘One more question, Herr von Hahn : you will observe that I am 
informed of all your movements, and that the secret police of Herbes- 
heim is no way inferior to the best in Paris, even in the times of 
those arch spies, Fouché and Savary. I can if needful very easily 
explain all that has up to this time occurred, without suspecting you 
of any desire to frighten the good people here by intentionally play- 
ing the part of the Dead Stranger, yet I must ask you one more 
question : If you really had no wish to act this part, tell me then— 
and I put this question to you not so much on my own account as on 
another person’s—how was it possible that in a few minutes, within a 
quarter of an hour, so very suddenly, you could become so familiar 
with Miss Bantes, whom you did not previously know—that you, 
—that. you and the young lady—I know not what to say” 

** Have you, indeed, then, heard that also ?” asked Herr von Hahn, 
quite perplexed, and a deep blush overspread the pale but animated 
face, which did not escape the Biirgermeister’s keen eye. 

“TI must again crave pardon for my curiosity,” added he, “you 
know police magistrates and doctors are allowed the privilege of 
asking indiscreet questions, and you now know that the Dead 
Stranger is especially famed for bewitching the other sex in an 
incredibly brief time—a faculty which, in truth, I could easily 
give you credit for possessing, without looking upon you as a dead 
man.” 
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Herr von Hahn was silent for a few moments ; at length he said : 
“‘ Herr Biirgermeister, I shall soon be more afraid of you than your 
worthy townsfolk can be of my black coat. The very walls must have 
babbled the matter, for I was but a very short time alone this morning 
with the charming Miss Bantes, to which you allude by the word 
‘familiar.’ Allow me, however, to be silent on that head ; either your 
walls have revealed to you the subject of our conversation, and in 
that case you already know it, or they have not done so, and then it 
does not become me to withdraw the curtain unless Miss Bantes does 
so with her own hand.” 

The Biirgermeister signified, by a slight motion of his head, that 
he would not press the matter further, but turned the conversation. 

“ Are you going to remain some time among us, Herr von Hahn ?” 

“T shall leave to-morrow. My business here is at an end, and 
it is by no means so agreeable to act perforce the part of hob- 
goblin. No mortal has been worse treated by chance than myself in 
being selected to resemble thus to a hair the dead man of your cen- 
tenary town chronicle.” 

This declaration of his speedy departure appeared very agreeable 
to the Biirgermeister. He wasted no more words on the subject, 
and conversed of other things. Herr von Hahn soon took leave. 

The Biirgermeister thought the whole affair a strange one. Accord- 
ing to the ordinary course of things, the occurrences were a little too 
suspicious to be regarded as an accidental amalgamation of circum- 
stances, stamping Herr von Hahn as the Dead Stranger ; and, on the 
other side, there was no reason to doubt the correctness of the gen- 
tleman’s own declaration. The Biirgermeister pondered over the 
matter while looking out of the window into the street. He had 
placed himself at this window the instant his visitor had quitted the 
room, in order to amuse himself by observing in what manner the 
people in the street would behave towards the Dead Stranger. But, 
to his great amazement, the latter did not leave the house. The 
Biirgermeister waited for some little time—a quarter of an hour 
elapsed—he waited in vain. He rang the bell; a servant answered 
it, and was questioned by his master. The man protested that he 
had been standing under the balcony before the front door for the 
last hour, but had seen no gentleman dressed in black. The servant 
was told to quit the room. 

“This certainly looks rather ghost-like,” muttered the Biirgermeister, 
smiling, but still perplexed, and again he placed himself at the 
window. 

After some time the servant again entered, uncalled, and informed 
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his master the housethaid was sitting crying, and as pale as death, in 
the kitchen, and had told him the Dead Stranger was with the Biir- 
germeister’s own daughter. The young lady appeared very friendly 
with the dreadful apparition ; and the unknown had given her a pair 
of splendid bracelets, and said something in a low voice to her. The 
housemaid had seen it all, but had not understood what passed. She 
had been sent out of the room by her young mistress. At first the 
Biirgermeister laughed ; but afterwards, when he was told of the 
bracelets, of the whispering together, of the dismissal of the house- 
maid, all inclination to laugh forsook him, He angrily bade the 
servant withdraw. 

“ Bracelets! Whispering with Minchen! How can he know her? 
Jesus Maria! How came the girl to get so soon intimate with 
this man? In sooth, he loses no opportunity of acting the Dead 
Stranger !” 

This was said to himself; but presently he ran to the door, opened 
it, and was on the point of going to surprise his daughter and the 
stranger. Again he felt ashamed of his growing superstitions, and 
tried to curb his anxiety. Thus passed a quarter of an hour. At 
length he could bear it no longer. He went to his daughter’s room, 
which was not far from his own. She was sitting at the window alone, 
looking at the splendid bracelets. 

“What have you got there, Minchen?” asked he, in a trembling 
voice. . 

Minchen replied, unembarrassed :— 

“A present from Herr von Hahn to Rietchen Bantes. He is 
going away early to-morrow, and has reasons of his own for not 
again visiting Herr Bantes. I cannot understand it. A lover, and 
off again already! I am to give them to her.” 

“ But how came you to know him, or he you?” 

“ This morning, when I was with Rietchen and her mother, I made 
acquaintance with him. I quite shuddered when I first saw him—the 
Dead Stranger in person—but he is, notwithstanding, a very amiable 
man, When he left you, papa, I was coming out of my room; we 
recognised each other, and he then expressed his wish.” 

Minchen said all this so frankly that all was clear to the Biirger- 
meister even in its minutest details. Nevertheless, he immediately 
ordered the policeman to make inquiry on. the following morning as 
to whether the stranger had actually departed, agreeably to his promise 
‘so to do. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tue Biirgermeister was a man wholly without prejudice or super- 
stition; nevertheless, he passed rather a sleepless night. At night, 
however, by moon, or starlight, or total darkness, it is not only the 
outer world which assumes a different aspect, but also the inner world 
of man. One has more religious impressions, and is more disposed 
to the belief of things unusual, strange, romantic, and marvellous, 
whatever more mature reason has to say to the contrary. Reason is 
as the Sun to the mind—all is bright and clear under his influence; the 
faith of feeling and fancy as the Moon—all seems confused in her 
dubious glimmer and magical twilight radiance. The Biirgermeister 
now took a rapid survey of the old story of the Dead Stranger, of which 
the town was so full; and he compared the day and the hour in which 
Herr von Hahn first appeared ; his exterior, his pale face, his dress, 
his speedy familiarity with engaged young girls (for Minchen, too, was 
on the point of being married); and the story about the young 
milliner Wiesel had in truth something suspicious about it; at least 
the whole naturally struck him as such. The girl Wiesel had that 
evening confessed to the policeman that the black stranger had 
visited her shop and bought some trifling article ; he had, however, 
only come in the dusk of the evening, and never before; still less 
would she acknowledge anything about the celebrated back-door, 

All this was reported to the Biirgermeister by the policeman, and 
it caused him sundry serious thoughts. He could not possibly make 
up his mind to believe that this tall black gentleman was merely 
playing a hoax: he looked too solemn for that. Moreover, his presents 
were much too valuable to allow the idea of his carrying on a joke 
with the good people of Herbesheim., Herr Bantes, once the mortal 
enemy of all superstition, had, nevertheless, said so much, and com- 
plained of such strange things, that the Biirgermeister could scarce 
help passing a restless night, pondering over the pros and cons. 

On the following morning before the policeman could visit the 
Black Cross, in pursuance of the Biirgermeister’s orders, he was 
already informed by the people in the street that the Dead Stranger 
and his servant, bag and baggage, had vanished ! no one knew where 
He had taken neither carriage nor horses, nor any other conveyance, 
had gone out of none of the city gates, and yet was nowhere to be 
found. The account given by the landlord of the Black Cross was 
only’a confirmation of this statement; he took the policeman into the 
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room which the pretended Herr von Hahn had occupied: every- 
thing was in the most perfect order, as though it had never been 
used ; the beds were untouched ; the chairs in their places ; no trunk, 
no article of dress, no bit of ribbon, no morsel of paper, nothing left 
behind, not a single vestige !—only, on the table lay the amount of his 
bill in solid thalers, which, however, the landlord refused to touch :— 

“‘Let anybody take the devil’s coin who likes,” said he, “I know 
well enough there’s no blessing attends it. If I put it into my box, it 
will turn to worthless dross. I will give it to the poor of the town 
hospital, for I don’t choose to meddle with it:” and he placed the 
hard cash in the policeman’s hands, that he might take it to the 
hospital treasurer. 

The report of the sudden disappearance of the Dead Stranger 
was, with all its concomitant circumstances, soon noised abroad in 
Herbesheim. Herr and Madame Bantes were informed of it by 
their servants as soon as they left their room ; presently, too, by the: 
book-keeper and cashier. 

“Wonderful !” said Herr Bantes to his wife, “and what do you say 
to it now? I’m delighted he’s gone: you will now believe there was 
something more than should be in this affair. I tell you that was. 
never the son of my old friend Hahn. Who would ever have believed 
such an absurd story, such nonsense and such like, if one had not 
witnessed it with one’s own bodily eyes?” 

Madame Bantes expressed some prudent doubts regarding the 
assertions of the book-keeper and servants. The cashier was sent 
to the Black Cross, but soon came back with a complete confirma- 
tion. Madame Bantes smiled in astonishment at the whole affair, 
and knew not what answer to make; only she continued of opinion 
the matter would be differently explained, for she would not sur- 
render her plain good sense to this strange story. 

All at once Herr Bantes started up in real mortal anxiety, and 
turned so pale that Madame Bantes began to tremble for him ; for a 
short time he either could not speak or would not. At length he: 
exclaimed in a hollow, faltering voice :— 

“‘ Mother, if one be true, the other may be true too.” 

“ What, then, for God’s sake!” 

“Do you think Frederica is still asleep? We were lying awake long 
before we got up; have you heard the slightest sound of her in the- 
next room—a footstep—the moving of a chair ?” 

“ What do you mean ? you don’t surely’ suspect the child is ”—— 

“ But if one be true, the other may be so too—it would be dreadfuh 
—I have not courage enough’to go and see.” ' 
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“How, then! you really believe’ she ”—— 

“T say yes, with her neck twisted /” 

With these words the old man rushed off, tortured by the worst 
forebodings, into Frederica’s bedroom. Madame Bantes anxiously 
followed him—he laid his trembling hand on the back of the door— 
he softly opened it—he scarce ventured to breathe, and as he heard 
not a sound he could not trust himself to look at the bed. 

“You look, mamma,” said he, and was in a state of the greatest 
agitation. 

“‘ She is sweetly asleep,” said Madame Bantes. 

He directed his eyes towards her; there lay Frederica unhurt in 
bed, her sweet face, with her eyes closed in morning slumbers, in its 
customary place. 

“But is she living?” asked Herr Bantes, who mistrustfully regarded 
the heaving of his child’s bosom as an ocular deception. 

He was only happy when he touched her warm hand, and was stil? 
more so when, awakened by it, she opened her eyes, and her first 
impulse was a smile of affectionate wonder. Her mother explained 
the visit, and informed her of Herr von Hahn’s mysterious disappear- 
ance, and the fresh anxiety which it had caused her a. The 
whole party were merry and happy. 

And still merrier and happier were they on the evening of the same 
day when sitting all,together at supper, and a carriage rolled rapidly 
through the streets, and suddenly stopped before the door. Frederica 
listened, then sprang up and cried “Waldrich!” It was himself. 
All hastened to meet him: Herr Bantes welcomed him with a more 
hearty embrace than ever. A thousand questions had to be asked 
and answered, and asked again. At length the old father put a stop 
to the noise and placed the commandant as usual by his side. And 
then the lively, cheerful talk commenced afresh. 

“ And only fancy,” cried he, “ only fancy, my good fellow, my 
worthy captain! we’ve had the devil’s own self, the Dead Stranger, 
and such like, here in Herbesheim—nay, bodily in this house. What 
do you say to that? Aye, what do you say to it? Within scarce four- 
and-twenty hours he had again fished out his three brides ; first of all 
there was my girl Frederica there, then the Biirgermeister’s Minchen, 
and thirdly a milliner’s girl called Wiesel. We were all of us here in 
the town frightened like little children and such like !” 

The commandant laughed aloud and said :— 

“ For all that I dined with him to-day at the Post-house in Odern- 
berg. You mean Herr von Hahn I suppose, and none other.” 

Herr Bantes was vexed, though he smiled. 
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“ Herr von Hahn here, Herr von Hahn there! Let him be who he 
will, it was the Dead Stranger to. all intents and purposes, and he 
shall never have my Frederica even though it were Herr von Hahn. 
I could never endure to feel a cold shudder come over me as often 
as I looked at my son-in-law. If he really be my old friend’s son, 
so much the worse for him; for his whole appearance was precisely 
as you described that of the Dead Stranger.” 

“ Ah!” cried the captain, “‘ of that he is quite innocent. When 
in the first winter party that evening I was forced to tell the story of 
the Dead Stranger, and to describe his exterior, I could at the 
moment think of no original but just our friend Von Hahn. It 
occurred to me because he happened just then to be doubly dis- 
tasteful to me. When I was removed with my company this last 
summer to Herbesheim, and had marched a few miles from the 
capital, I made a slight deviation from the route: at the tad/e d’héte 
of the King of Portugal I was particularly struck, among the many 
travellers who were dining there, with Herr von Hahn’s unusually 
tall figure (which exceeded by a whole head that of ordinary mortals), 
and at the same time with his black hair, his ashy pale face, and 
black dress. I was told he was the son of the celebrated banker. 
He was then personally indifferent to me, but nevertheless I could 
not forget his exterior, and still less could I forget it when he ceased 
to be indifferent to me, because he—you will permit me to say so— 
because I knew that he was Miss Frederica’s destined lover.” 

“By Heaven!” cried Herr Bantes, bursting into loud laughter, 
and passing his hand across his brow, “a rival’s whimsical trick ! 
Nothing else’! That it should enter into nobody’s head, not even 
the all-knowing, sagacious Biirgermeister and his police! Ought it 
not to have struck me the moment I saw Herr von Hahn that our 
roguish commandant might probably have known him, and carved 
his Dead Stranger out of him? We old folks remain simple children, 
and such like, even to our grey hair. But, captain, you’ve been 
the cause of a world of mischief. Young Hahn will be awfully 
enraged, will curse and swear at having been so treated here, will call 
me an old Johnny Noodle, and such like.” 

“ Nothing of the sort, my good sir,” said Waldrich ; “on the con- 
trary, he is well satisfied with the turn things have taken. He begged 
me to give you, Madame Bantes, and your daughter his kindest com- 
pliments ; he and I became quite friends to-day, for we have mutually 
confessed to each other all the secrets of our hearts. At first when 
we sat down together alone at dinner at the Post-house, and ate our 
soup, we were stiff enough. He was silent and moody, although he 
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did not know me ; and I was:silent and moody, because I did know 
him, and believed he was going to Herbesheim on a lover's errand. 
By mere accident, as we exchanged a few civil words. across the 
table, I understood that he came from Herbesheim, and was travel- 
ling homewards. I burned with a very pardonable curiosity to know 
more: of course I could not deny that I was well acquainted with 
Herbesheim, was the commandant of the town. ‘Ha! ha!’ cried 
he, laughing, and gave me his hand across the table, ‘my lucky 
rival, whom I am bound to congratulate on his good fortune.’ After 
that we became more familiar with each other, and sincerity was the 
order of the day, Just think, my good sir, he affirmed that Frederica 
had herself declared she was already engaged to me, and had en- 
treated him not to make us both unhappy—and he, on the other hand, 
had kissed your daughter’s hand, and told her he had indeed im- 
plicitly obeyed his father’s will in coming to Herbesheim and 
soliciting her hand, but that it was only half in earnest, and even 
with the hope of breaking off the proposed union by his own be- 
haviour ; for that he had a secret attachment in the capital to the 
daughter of one of the professors, who, however, possessed little earthly 
wealth beyond his mental endowments, all which was a subject of 
vexation and horror to old Hahn, who had forbidden all thoughts 
of the poor professor’s daughter under pain of disinheritance : but 
the young Hahn had promised the girl to be true to her, and was 
nevertheless firmly resolved to marry her after his father’s death.” 

“What!” cried Herr Bantes, if amazement, “and you, Frederica, 
knew all that from himself? Children, I can’t help thinking you’ve 
all been trifling with me : how comes it you never told me a word, 
a syllable of all this?” 

Frederica kissed her father’s hand, and said: “ Recollect, my dear 
father ; do not upbraid your Frederica. Do you not remember, when 
I came in so happy after my conversation with Herr von Hahn, and 
began to praise him, and meant to tell you the whole particulars, how 
angry you were? Don’t you remember how you bid me be silent, 
and promised, as a reward for my blind obedience, to exchange Herr 
von Hahn for Waldrich ?” 

“ Hem—did Iso? There’s nothing in the world like obedience 
when one has a little advantage to gain by it.” 

“Wasn't I obliged to obey? didn’t you threaten to shut me up, 
and my dear mother too, in the cellar if ” 

“ Very well, Miss.Chatterbox, don’t cast my sins in my face ; but, 
as you chose to chatter with young Hahn without my knowledge, 
d’ye see, couldn’t you just have told him then what a strange 
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prejudice existed’ in the town concerning him? He would surely 
have been in a position'to set us right immediately. At least you 
should-have given him some fitting reason why we behaved to him in 
such a fashion.” 

“ And so I did. As soon as he heard that my heart and affections 
were wholly pre-engaged he rejoiced, and told me the same story 
regarding himself. A more fitting reason for breaking off the mar- 
riage could not offer itself. You must remember, mamma and I 
had invited him to dinner ; but”——— 

“ Silence—go on, captain. He was not angry with us then? but 
what must he think of us good people of Herbesheim? Did he not 
believe we had one and all become Advent fools, and such like ?” 

“Something of that sort he really did believe,” replied Waldrich ; 
“the behaviour of all the people in Herbesheim must have surprised 
him, for he described to me most laughable scenes caused by the 
universal terror ; but after the Biirgermeister had told him the legend 
of the Dead Stranger, and informed him at the same time that 
people did him the unmerited honour of regarding him as a cavalier 
of the Winter King of blessed memory, who died two centuries ago, 
everything seemed yet more absurd to him, and he amused himself 
greatly at the dread and fright which his appearance had so inno- 
cently caused.” 

“And for which you alone, with your wicked descriptions, are to 
be blamed, Master Waldrich,” cried Frederica ; “ don’t forget that— 
who knew before the first winter party what sort of looking person 
the Dead Stranger was? On the following morning the very children 
in the streets were talking about it.” 

“Well! I was honest enough to confess my sins to Herr von Hahn 
as soon as I could recover the use of speech after a quarter of an 
hour’s fit of laughter. It was pardonable enough, though very absurd, 
that his figure should have presented itself to my mind; yet I then 
dreamt as much that the sky would fall as that my innocent story 
would have such an effect. Herr von Hahn laughed immoderately, 
and so did I; and he then informed me, on the other hand, that he 
had carried on all sorts of jokes to alarm the enlightened Herbes- 
heimers still more, and confirm them in their pious belief. For the 
purpose of plaguing an enamoured policeman, he had visited the 
milliner’s girl to whom he was attached ; and, to complete the fright 
and amazement of his terrified landlord, he had pretended he should 
go to bed early and set off on the following day; but in the darkness. 
of the evening he had by means of his servant got his trunk conveyed 
out of the gate, had walked to the next village by moonlight, and 
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had there taken a carriage to the next post-station, after having had 
some sleep. This was enough; and not often in the world have two 
men so successfully imitated the inextinguishable laughter of Homer’s 
gods at Vulcan’s restlessness in Olympus as we both laughed at the 
bustle into which the Dead Stranger put the good people of Herbes- 
heim. Over a bottle of champagne a bond of friendship was con- 
cluded between us, two reconciled rivals, and we parted later from 
each other than we at first thought we should when we sat down to 
our soup.” 

Notwithstanding the old father smiled at Waldrich’s circumstantial 
communications, yet some internal conflict seemed at work within 
him. Vexation and pleasure appeared strangely mingled on his 
countenance. Frederica tenderly caressed him, for she understood 
what was passing in his mind, and kissed away the frowns as they 
showed themselves on his forehead. 

‘* Children,” said he at last, “now you see what a train of follies 
and absurdities superstition brings with it; and even I, old philo- 
sopher as I am, must needs put on the fool’s cap and follow the rest. 
I would fain be ashamed of myself, but yet I think it would be as 
ridiculous to be ashamed of one’s poor human nature. So it is. 
Let nobody fancy he stands erect, strong, firm on his feet, and such 
like, but rather let him take heed lest he fall. Mamma, order a bowl 
of punch that we may be merry with our commandant. I say we— 
that means my own insignificance, for you have won the victory as 
regards superior discernment, and are pleased withal; and you, 
Frederica, ’tis easy to be seen, are perfectly at ease regarding 
Waldrich there opposite, for you have won a complete victory as 
regards your love.” 

Madame Bantes gave the commandant her hand with a kind and 
really maternal smile, and said :— 

“ Did you rightly understand those last words ?” 

‘*No,” said the captain, confused and blushing ; “ but I would fain 
be bold enough to understand them.” 

“Mamma, order a bowl of punch to be made, and put end to all 
this talk and such like ; we must wash this confounded story of the 
Dead Stranger out of our memories in punch. The strongest and 
most courageous man, who may have had more than a dozen bullety 
whistling about his head, has at times his moments of weakness ; the 
circumnavigator of the globe who has successfully made his way 
through foreign seas and countries may sometimes miss his way when 
taking a walk; the most devout and purest bride of heaven has 
moments like any other daughter of Eve; and so, also, there are 
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times when the cleverest man under the sun has less sense than a 
mere clown.” 

‘* Begin, then, dear papa,” said Frederica coaxingly, ‘‘ to talk of 
something else ; for instance, begin some other subject.” 

“* Apropos, commandant,” continued Herr Bantes, “do you know 
that I have sold you? At the price of being fairly rid of the Dead 
Stranger, I have sold you to Frederica. Do not take it amiss that I 
thus, without leave or licence, disposed of you in your absence. As 
former guardian, I thought I might venture to make so free with you. 
There, Frederica, go and take him, and be happy together.” 

Both sprang up and threw their arms around his neck. 

“ Stop,” continued he, “ but, Waldrich, off with the uniform.” 

“Tt shall be so,” said the commandant, and his eyes filled with 
tears of joy. 

“* And you must take leave of the army altogether; for Frederica 
is to live with her father and mother, and I have bestowed you on 
her, not her on you.” 

“To-morrow I will give up my commission.” 

“Children,” cried Herr Bantes, while he strove to free himself 
from the warm embraces of the young pair, “ your joy is rather of a 
suffocating nature. Mamma, bring us the punch.” 


THE END. 





NUMBER ONE. 
A REMINISCENCE OF LAST YEAR’S ACADEMY. 


Y favourite, you must know, 
In the Piccadilly Show, 
Is the portrait of a lass 
; Bravely done. 
’*Mid the fifteen eighty-three 
Works of art that you may see, 
There is nothing can surpass— 
“ Number One !” 


Very far above the line 
Is this favourite of mine ; 
You may see her smiling there, 
O’er the crowds. 


If you bring a good /orgnette, 
You may see my dainty pet ; 
Like the Jungfrau, pink and fair, 
Mid the clouds. 


Are you constant in your loves? 
lo you change them with your gloves ? 
Pray does Worth pervade your train— 
Or your heart ? 
Are you fickle, are you leal, 
Are your sunny tresses real, 
Or your roses only vain 
Works of art ? 


Ah! no doubt the wizard who 
Your delicious picture drew 
Is an artist quite as bold 
As he’s good. 
He would sanctify a saint 
And the fairest lily paint ; 
Or would gild refinéd gold 
If he could. 
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I sincerely envy him 
- Who the fortune had to limn 
Her bewitching hazel eyes 
With his brush : 
Who could study ev'ry grace 
In her winsome little face, 
And the subtle charm that lies 
In her blush. 


I am sure it is a shame 
That your pretty face and frame, 
Ruthless hangers out of view 
Seek to hide: 
But perhaps Sir Francis G— 
And his myrmidons agree, 
Peerless angels such as you— 
Should be “ skyed” ! 


Ah! were I but twenty-two 
I would hinge the knee to you 
And most humbly kiss your glove, 
At your throne : 
Thrice happy he whose sighs 
Draw this sweet Heart Union prize 
In the lottery of Love 
For his own ! 


If I knew but your papa, 
Could I only “‘ask mamma,” 
It is clear enough to me 
As the sun 
That all thro’ this weary life, 
Mid its pleasure, pain, and strife, 
All my care and love should be 
“ Number One.” 
J. Asnpy-STEerRRy. 





LIFE IN LONDON. 





VI—AT TEMPLE BAR. 


HE old gateway is on its last legs. The new Law Courts 

will assuredly rise up some day and show their fair propor- 

tions to the Strand. Despite satirist and burlesque 

writer, the new buildings are going on. The hoarding 
of Willing will one day fall before the command of the chief stone- 
mason ; and then may Temple Bar look its last upon Fleet Street. 
All the antiquarians of London, all the dry-as-dust philosophers in 
the country, will step forth and do battle for the ancient gateway. 
‘They will write to Votes and Queries ; they will invoke the shade of 
Sy_vanus Ursan ; they will move to wrath the committees of their 
learned societies; but the Corporation of London will come down and 
carry away the old place, and set it up in some quiet retreat where we 
<an go and look at it and moralise about it, and recall the times when 
we remember passing under it, with that everlasting crowd, out of 
which John Bright said six hundred and fifty men might be picked 
any day as good and capable of government as the gentlemen who 
occupy the House of Commons. 

With every man who has the slightest veneration in his compound 
of qualities and sensibilities, I shall respect the old gateway ; but I 
shall not regret to find it elsewhere. Let it be taken to the Temple 
Gardens, or put up in one of the parks ; I would rather it did not go 
to the Crystal Palace; I do not want to see it standing out in the 
back-yard of South Kensington ; but I shall be prepared to sit in its 
shadow on the grass of Hyde Park, or under the trees of Epping 
Forest. At present it is out of place altogether. The world has 
gone past it. Its days are over. The “ poor low wretches” who 
sold cheap newspapers in 1740, and provided Hogarth with the 
Farthing Post for the fourth plate of the “‘ Rake’s Progress,” are no 
more ; nay, it has become respectable to print and sell halfpenny 
and penny papers. 

We do not punish traitors nowadays, partly because we do not 
fear them, and further because they only talk nonsense and mean it. 
They gather “in their thousands,” and we stand by and listen to their 
abstirdities; if a general election is at hand great men in office 
even give them audience; and weaker men let them assist in park 
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improvements. In the merry days of Charles we should have hanged 
and quartered them, and decorated Temple Bar with their remains. 
But even the sternest opponent of Radical leagues would hardly care 
to see Mr. Bradlaugh contributing such articles to Zemple Bar. Nor 
would this ambitious gentleman, I am sure, desire to put Mr. Hop- 
kins to such severe exposure. No, these are not the days for Temple 
Bar. Letit go. It will never again see so glorious a day as that 
when Queen Victoria and her royal son last passed beneath its portal, 
her pathway strewn with violets ; while Mr. John Bennett, trying to 
sit gracefully on a white horse, was curvetting on his way to knight- 
hood. Moreover, authors are gentlemen now, although they write 
for penny papers ; the overhanging gables that made a brave old- 
fashioned show are gone ; barbers have given over blood-letting, and 
they brush hair by machinery ; German beer and American drinks 
are sold in Fleet Street ; locomotive engines rush over Ludgate Hill ; 
SyLvanus UrsaN has laid aside his buckled shoes and ruffles to take 
his place with modern men and manners ; a French emperor dies in 
our midst, and we weep tears of sorrow over his bier; we send 
letters by lightning to all parts of the world, communicating with the 
antipodes beneath the ocean in a shorter time than it used to take to 
travel to Oxford ; therefore have we done with Temple Bar. Let it 
be put away in some quiet corner, a relic of the past, and give room 
for the great human tide of life ebbing to and fro between the shop 
and the villa, the City and the sweet West-end of town. 

At night, on that Thanksgiving Day, which already seems to be 
years ago—events move so quickly in these electrical days—the 
cruel Bar pinched and crushed people to death, suffocating them in 
its narrow ways, jealous perhaps of the people’s freedom to come and 
go. I would have it removed, if for no other reason; as I would have 
stocks and ducking-stools, stakes and bull-rings, if they existed ; for, 
after all, it represents little else in history but a gibbet. There is 
not one single glorious association connected with it. Even from 
an antiquarian point of view it is an impostor. It is only two hundred 
years old. I will take you to an archway at Lincoln that was built 
before Christ; and yet we gaze at this crumbling Golgotha that 
stands in the way of London street progress, and talk of its an- 
cient and historical associations. A hundred years ago John Gwynn, 
author of “London and Westminster Improved,” and of many 
improvements afterwards carried out on his suggestions, advocated 
the removal of Temple Bar. He denounced it as the greatest 
nuisance of all the City gates, and the Bar had a narrow escape at 
that time. In 1759 the City went so far in their scheme of removal 
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as to make provision for the lessees to quit possession ; and again in 
1789 its doom was almost sealed. In 1868 a newspaper reporter 
with his perceptive faculties in full operation, discovered a crack in 
the Bar ; but unhappily it turned out only to be some of the mortar 
worked out of the stones on the occasion of the decorations in 
honour of the Sultan of Turkey. The false alarm, however, was 
made the occasion of a discussion by the Corporation, which ended 
in the Lord Mayor advising his civic brethren to wait and see what 
would come out of the new Law Courts scheme. Five years have 
elapsed, and we are still waiting, but we cannot have much longer to 
wait. 

Meanwhile let us glance for a moment at the most notable associa- 
tions of Temple Bar ; let us try and see for what reason men cry out 
“Save this splendid relic of the past, this trophy of London history, 
this gate of our fathers, this grand piece of antiquity.” Its only 
claim to ancient lineage is derived from its site, on which ground 
any apple-stall may compete with it ; while its historical character is 
a story which England might well desire to have blotted out for ever. 
It is the modern successor of the ancient Traitor’s Gate, which 
flourished and did a good business on London Bridge five hundred 
years ago. As Mr. T. C. Noble, in his interesting “‘ Memorials of 
Temple Bar,” is careful to mention, ‘We are indebted to His Majesty 
of glorious memory, Charles II., for immortalising Temple Bar, by 
transferring to it the ancient glories of Traitor’s Gate.” Sir Thomas 
Armstrong was the first victim who helped to make Temple Bar 
historical. A Rye-house plotter, he was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered ; his head was set up over Westminster Hall, between 
those of Cromwell and Bradshaw, and one of his quarters was 
spiked on Temple Bar; two others were put up over Aldgate 
and Aldersgate; and the fourth went to Stafford, which town 
Sir Thomas had represented in Parliament. The gay King, 
it is reported, presented Judge Jeffries with a bloodstone in memory 
of this excellent judgment and sentence. Sir William Parkyns and 
Sir John Freind, leaders in the plot to seize the King while hunting 
between Brentford and Turnham Green, were the next contributors 
to the bloody history of Temple Bar. They were hanged, drawn, 
and quartered at Tyburn in March, 1696, and Evelyn has the fol- 
lowing note of the circumstance :—“ April 10, 1696. The quarters 
of Sir William Perkins and Sir John Freind, lately executed in the 
plot, with Perkins’s head, were set up at Temple Bar, a dismal sight 
which many pitied. I think there never was such a Temple Bar till 


now, except once, in the time of Charles II., viz., Sir Thomas 
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Armstrong.” In 1715 the remains of Joseph Sullivan ornamented the 
gateway, his crime being the enlistment of men in the service of the 
Young Pretender. Near them a year afterwards the head of Henry 
Oxburg was spiked on the reeking Bar, presently to have a companion 
horror in the head of the misguided young Templar, Christopher 
Sayer. This latter was fixed there on the 18th May, 1723, “and 
here it remained blackened and weather beaten, till it seemed likely 
to be ‘the oldest inhabitant.’” I quote Mr. Noble, who quotes Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Nicholls. “Infancy had advanced into mature 
manhood,” writes the former, “ and still that head repulsively looked 
down from the summit of the arch. It seemed part of the arch 
itself. Soon, however, it had two neighbours; the times were too 
much out of joint to let Temple Bar have only a single exhibition. 
For thirty years the head of Counsellor Sayer remained in its place. 
One stormy night it blew down into the street. Some authorities 
say it was exhibited in a public-house, and then buried beneath the 
floor by Mr. John Pearce, a lawyer, who picked it up; but Dr. 
Rawlinson, the antiquary, bought it, as he believed, and ordered 
that it should be buried with him in his right hand at St. Giles’s 
Church, Oxford.” The heads of Townley and Fletcher, concerned 
in the rising of 1745, were spiked upon the Bar in 1746, and 
remained there until 1772. These were the heads to which Horace 
Walpole referred when he wrote, “I have been this morning at the 
Tower (August 16, 1746), and passed under the new heads at Temple 
Bar, where people make trade of letting spy-glasses at a halfpenny a 
look.” 

Is it in memory of these things that we are to preserve Temple 
Bar? Do the gorgeous pageants which have halted here for civic 
rites make up for these ghastly memories? » Fleet Street can treasure 
up the prouder incidents ; but the existence of Temple Bar is needed 
to keep alive the horrors with which the locality is associated. It 
was suggested in a “Report on City Traffic” (1866), by Mr. Hay- 
wood, that ™ Fleet Street should be widened on both sides of the 
way, from Chancery Lane westward. At Temple Bar a circus 
should be formed, in the centre of which the Bar might be allowed 
to remain, thus retaining the ancient entrance to the City without 
its forming a hindrance to the traffic.” Better that it were taken 
away to some quiet retired place, where one may go and visit it 
silently, and thank God we did not live in what were called “the 
good old times.” 

On highdays and holidays one sees living heads at the windows of 
Temple Bar. This room, as far back as the early history of the gateway, 
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has been let to Messrs, Child and Co., the bankers, who have access 
to it from their bank. The firm was established in the reign of Charles 
I., by Francis Child, a goldsmith, who married his master’s daughter, 
and thus became rich. Nell Gwynne kept her banking account at 
Messrs. Child’s, and Mr. Timbs has seen among the records of the 
firm the accounts of the partner Alderman Backwell for the sale of 
Dunkirk to the French. This is the oldest bank in London. It was 
originally known by the sign of the Marigold, which is still preserved 
in the bank. The house occupies the site of the “Devil Tavern,” 
where Ben Jonson, no doubt, used to patronise sweet Will Shake- 
speare. Like this modern Temple Bar, Child’s Bank is eclipsed by 
a previous building far more notable. ‘The Devil” was the resort 
of all the wits and poets of Jonson’s time ; and here in 1710 dined 
Dean Swift, Garth, and Addison. It was also the scene of Dr. 
Johnson’s celebration of Mrs. Lennox’s first literary child, upon which 
occasion, in honour of her book, he and the Ivy Lane Club crowned 
her with laurel and ate a magnificent hot apple-pie stuck with bay 
leaves, and there were pleasant conversation and drinking until 
daylight. 

There are gates and gates, associations and associations. Temple 
Bar is a gate by itself, with an exceptional history. If it were even 
respectable, either as a piece of architecture or as a relic of the past, or 
in its historical memories, the treatment which it receives in the 
present day would degrade it to the level of a mere theatrical 
property. Let us go no farther back than Thanksgiving Day. White- 
washed, bedaubed with paint, its gates plastered with gold leaf or 
Dutch metal, it presented a sorry sight. Talk of the days of white- 
washing churchwardens, Temple Bar, if it have any claim to respect 
or consideration, presents an exhibition of Vandalism quite equal to 
anything which antiquarian societies can lay to the account of 
parochial authorities in the last century. Even Charles Dickens, with 
-all his veneration for old things, could only see Temple Bar in the 
light of a public nuisance. ‘The raw afternoon is rawest, and the 
dense fog is densest, and the muddy streets are muddiest, near that 
leaden-headed old obstruction, appropriate ornament for the threshold 
of a leaden-headed old Corporation : Temple Bar.” 

To some of the readers of the Gentleman's Magazine it may seem 
odd that an article against Temple Bar should find a place in these 
pages. John Bull, for example, will probably shake his stupid old 
head and mumble a dull protest. Last month he objected to the 
Gentleman's because SyLvANUS URBAN does not devote himself to 
antiquities. Fiction, he thinks, is a desecration to this magazine. 
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Would he limit the Gentleman's circulation to his own small circle ? 
Six years ago, when the Gentleman’s Magazine was somewhat in- 
fluenced by opinions such as that of John Bull, seven or eight 
hundred gentlemen bought it, and read it no doubt. When the 
present editor, acting on the true principles of its founder, adapted 
it to the spirit of the age, ten thousand ladies and gentlemen 
subscribed for it, and endorsed the new management. Let John Bull 
take that lesson to heart. No wonder the Conservative party is 
always out of office, when we remember that John Budi is its chief 
weekly guide, philosopher, and friend. Happily the age still gets on 
and passes the descendants of Solomon Gills; and it will get beyond 
John Bull and Temple Bar, as it gets beyond the possibility of such 
an incident as that depicted in the famous picture of “De Foe 
in the Pillory,” with Temple Bar standing by in all its glory, and 
wondering, no doubt, when the mild face with its firm eloquent mouth 
would be presented to it pale and bloody, for more permanent exhibi- 
tion than that afforded by the pillory. Yes, sweep it away, this 
crumbling impostor, and let the great tide of human progress flow on. 
Even if the remains of that once famous paper, John Bull, be over- 
whelmed in the flood of modern thought and sentiment, the world 
will suffer no loss. The political party which my contemporary 
affects to represent would be gainers by the event. 














A VOICE FROM POLAND. 
OSTROLENKA. 
BY THE EARL OF RAVENSWORTH. 


2 ARK shadows as of coming rain 
Obscured the close of day, 

When stretched before my view the plain 
Of Ostrolenka lay. 


Seemed that the light of Poland’s star, 
Her day of hopes and fears, 

That once had flung its radiance far, 
Was setting now in tears. 





But clear and calm the stream pursued 
Its course towards the sea, 

Late with the noblest blood imbrued 
Of Poland’s chivalry. 


So time rolls onward still, and bears 
Along its ceaseless flow 

The annals of revolving years, 
Their deeds of crime and woe. 


As on I went, a fabric proud, 
A pyramid of stone, 

Marked where the Scythian’s arméd crowd 
Stood when the strife was done : 


Marked where the soldier with his horse 
Slept in a trophied grave, 

Fought his last fight, and ran the course 
Of each imperial slave. 


And thus, I thought, on Shinar’s plain 
The tower presumptuous rose, 

When God dispersed its builders vain, 
Denouncing them His foes. 


Scattered about o’er mound and fosse, 
In perishable wood, 

Emblem of faith, the lowly cross, 
A frail memorial stood. 
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As if the Czar’s colossal power 
Had set his token Aere, 

And Poland, in her dying hour, 
Had fled for refuge shere. 


For there, they said, the martyred Pole 
Fell on his native sod, 

And gave for Freedom’s sake his soul 
A sacrifice to God : 


Thought, as his life-blood trickled forth, 
Of Sobieski’s fame, 

When champions of the hardy north 
Saved Christendom from shame : 


Thought of his own despairing land 
When Kosciusko fell, 

What time the fierce barbarian’s band 
Stormed Praga’s citadel : 


And breathed a thankful prayer that he 
Had burst a tyrant’s chain, 

And fought and died a patriot free 
On Ostrolenka’s plain. 




















My Own Room. 
A REVERIE IN TWO PARTS. 
BY THE REV. J. GORLE. 





PART I. 


NE hundred and fifty years have passed away since the 
Spectator observed that “‘a reader seldom peruses a 
book with pleasure till he knows whether the writer of 
it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or choleric 
aun married or a bachelor, with other particulars of the like 
nature, that conduce very much to the right understanding of an 
author.” “Old times are changed.” People in the present age of rail- 
roads and telegraphs tarry not to make inquiries about the res domi 
of authors and authorlings. The reader of this will care right little 
whether I be a blackhaired, ruddy youth, apt to “indite sonnets to 
my mistress’s eyebrow,” or a decent burgher with wife and children, 
“ fat, fair, and forty,” * whether I be a dashing officer with “an eye 
like Mars to threaten and command,” ora studious bookworm poring 
through spectacles on “ the lines and the letters black.” Be it so ; 
I wish well to my friend, unknowing and unknown. 

Be it so. And yet human nature in this, as in a million other 
instances, is strangely apt to retain a longing for the very thing which 
it professes to regard with much magnanimous indifference. So does 
the shy schoolboy refuse a third cheesecake proffered to him by some 
good-natured old-maiden hostess, when (to use the phrase of a worthy 
spinster who bestowed many a cheesecake on me), while he says 
“No, thank you,” he wishes “ No, thank you” hanged ; so does the 
blushing damsel beg her soft-nonsense-pourer “ not to talk so,” when 
yet, were he to cease to talk so, her cheek perchance would redden 
fully as much from a far different and far less agreeable feeling. So 
did Cesar refuse the crown which his fingers itched to grasp; and 
so, we doubt not, even the bishop-elect, on uttering his 10/0 episcopari 
(we assume the correctness of the popular belief in the usage of such 











* N.B. Apply these epithets in such supposed case to myself, or, at least, to 
my wife ; least of all to my offspring, thereby erroneously taking “forty.” to 


” 


agree (as the grammarians say) with “‘ children” instead of “ years. 
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a formula), would look rather blank were he to be literally taken at 
his word, and sent back mitreless and crosierless to the lowlier duties 
of the presbyteral station. And even so I myself, though so calmly 
professing to acquiesce in my reader’s indifference as to the “what” 
and “where” and “how” of my personal existence, have a secret 
wish for his sympathy and good opinion, even independently of the 
consideration that if I should fail to interest him in my favour he may 
cease to read on, and may leave the rest of the pages of this article 
uncut—how greatly to my disparagement and future detriment as 
regards my relations with the editor, should he chance to discover 
the fact, it were needless to mention. 

Know, then, “O reader, if that thou canst read !” (and be assured 
that I address to thee this well-known line with reference to thy power 
of endurance, not thy extent of scholarship), that I am a bachelor. 
A good-natured friend has obligingly informed me that the young 
ladies are in the habit of calling me an old bachelor, but by this 
additional epithet I, as saith the Black Knight in Ivanhoe concerning 
his soubriquet of “sluggard,” “‘am no way ambitious to be distinguished.” 
I must, however, acknowledge that I am a great-uncle ; still it should 
be remembered that nieces may be older than their uncles, and that 
my niece’s eldest child is but six years old. And, after all, I think it 
is a somewhat hard case that one is compelled nolens volens to take up 
one’s title of uncle or great-uncle. If a man chooses to “ achieve 
greatness ” by entering into the holy estate of matrimony, he has of 
course no right to complain on being made father, grandfather, great- 
grandfather, and so on, as the case may be, in lineal succession—or 
supercession, as I ought, perhaps, rather to call it. But fora man to 
“have greatness thrust upon him ” in being called up to the house of 
elders by the style of uncle, with chance of promotion to that of 
great-uncle (to say nothing of the possibility of even a further step), 
without his own consent, without trial either by jury or court-martial, 
does seem a grievance from which the bachelors of this free and 
enlightened nation ought to take some measures for obtaining relief. 
However, “things must be as they must—/awca verba.” Be it so, I 
Say once more. 

The human mind—start not, dear reader, nothing ¢vanscendental is 
coming—is a very odd sort of thing. Without framing one single 
paragraph of essay on the complexities and perplexities of metaphysics, 
which I do not understand—(does anybody ?*)—I would but observe 
that it is “ wonderful to view” how the said human mind can indulge 





* «Pshaw! how can a Zody understand anything ?"—Metaphysical Critic. 
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in gaiety, nay, even in levity of expression, when it is serious, yea 
sad, to its very core. I have often been much affected at the con- 
trast between two letters of H. Kirke White, dated on the same day, 
about a fortnight before his death : the one written in a vein of kind- 
hearted, playful banter on the difference between the matrimonial 
views of himself and of his correspondent; the other, which doubtless 
shows the tone of his mind at the time—grave, solemn, mournful— 
on the state of his spiritual concerns, and his progress in religion. 
Various reasons in various cases may exist for this discrepancy between 
the complexion of a man’s thoughts and that of his words ; the fact, 
however, is one of familiar occurrence ; and no commentator who 
remembers this need be puzzied to excuse Shakespeare for suffering 
Hamlet to talk of his father’s ghost as “ this fellow in the cellarage,” 
while his heart at the same time is full, well-nigh to bursting, of grief 
and indignation, and revenge. Hamlet, perchance, was wrong, but 
Shakespeare was right. “But whither am I strayed?” I was only 
going to say that though I had begun this article in so trifling a strain, 
I yet am by no means at present a member of the gay crew of Mirth, 
wi 
" Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 


Retired from the active business of life, I cannot help experiencing 
some of the feeling of melancholy as well as of satisfaction which is 
apt to come upon him who makes the boast “ Inveni portum : spes 
et fortuna valete!” If no longer exposed to the hardships of my 
earlier days, nor harassed with the trials of my past years of labour 
and vexation, I yet must needs perceive that I am no longer enlivened 
with the fairy dreams of buoyant youth, nor nerved with the vigorous 
resolution of meridian manhood. Still, however, I will be cheerful 
in this my “ peaceful hermitage ”—the neat and quiet parsonage of a 
country parish—where, if not altogether “the world forgetting,” yet 
assuredly “‘ by the world forgot,” I sojourn beneath the roof of the 
scholarly and amiable curate, the husband of my niece, and the son 
of the college friend of my youth. My old friend, little did I think 
when we so jocundly rowed on the Cam (for we were rowing though 
not rowing men—I know not how to distinguish the terms in spelling, 
but the vivd voce difference between “row” that rhymeth to “ know” 
and “vow” that rhymeth to “now” is familiar to Cantabs’, and 
indeed to most people’s, ears), or when we so heartily crammed in 
hall, or so studiously crammed (after another sort) for the Senate House 
—little, indeed, did I think that he and that I should be driven so 
diversely about “the cold, rude world,” so far from academic bowers 
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and pursuits ; still less, that though we should meet no more in after 
life, yet was I to find with his son the shelter and solace of my 
declining days! Yes, I will still be cheerful, even though my frail 
bark has lately well-nigh foundered in port—though, to drop meta- 
phor, I am but just recovering from a tedious and dangerous sickness, 
and but just again enabled to gaze from the window of my sitting- 
room on the sturdy trunks and verdant foliage of the forest of oaks 
which clothes yonder opposite slope, and seems to rejoice in its 
strength and its beauty beneath the beams of the summer sun. 
To me 
High mountains are a feeling, 

says Byron, in phraseology more poetically concise than logically 
correct ; but what of that? England is a free country, and the 
English is a free language, and can allow many liberties without being 
much the worse for it—I, for my own part, would so speak of deep 
forests, for to me there is something inexpressibly enchanting in “the 
umbrageous multitude of leaves,” and the many sights and sounds 
which delight the observant stroller in the sylvan shades—the sun- 
light on some open patch of greensward, contrasted with the “ brown 
horror” of the encircling trees—the vista through which you catch 
a far-off glimpse of the open country—the picturesque hut of green 
fir-branches which shelters the sawyers during their dinner hour—the 
little dark and lonely pool environed with an army of rushes and 
flags and sedges, drawn up I know not how many lines deep—the 
glancing of the golden-crested wren’s glittering top-knot, as in one 
of his nimble movements about the trunk of the old oak it encounters 
a stray sunbeam—the troops of huge ants travelling with an 
immensity of bustle and luggage to and fro, importing their corn 
duty-free, as indeed they did even in the days of protection, and 
exporting no manufactures in return—the scream of that gaily-dressed 
chatterer, the jay—the “melancholy murmur” of the wood pigeon 
—the stealthy walk of a fox crossing your path, and perchance 
suggesting toa poet with his eye ina fine frenzy rolling, or to a 
bewildered cockney (pardon me such association, “ genus irritabile 
vatum |”) with an eye unaccustomed to draw from the life, the idea 
of a wolf or a /oolf respectively—all these things, and countless 
things like these, make me a haunter (and my experiefce touching 
them might qualify me, if I had but political interest in high quarters, 
for a Commissioner) of Woods and Forests. 

But all these have for some time been to me joys (if in such case 
they may be called joys) of memory, and perhaps, indeed, of not very 
sanguine anticipation. Now, however, that I actually see from my 
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window those old familiar trees, I do almost hear the present rustle 
of the leaves and song of the birds, do actually think that I shall 
again visit those verdant alleys which I well-nigh believed I had 
visited for the last time. And if I be permitted so to do, yet one 
time must be the last; but why sadden this sunny hour with such 
sombre thoughts? No, rather let me now taste, in the slow walk in 
the sheltered garden to which the supporting arm of my kind young 
friend invites me, the delight which Gray has so exquisitely 
depicted :— 
’ See the wretch who long has toss’d 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again : 
The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise. 


Perhaps, by the bye, many an admirer of these lines may be ignorant 
of the original of which they are an imitation :— 


Sans doute que le Dieu, qui nous rend l’existence, 
A Vlheureuse convalescence 
Pour de nouveaux plaisirs donne de nouveaux sens ; 
Les plus simples objets, le chant d’une fauvette, 
Le matin d’un beau jour, la verdure des bois, 
La fraicheur d’une violette, 
Mille spectacles, qu’autrefois 
On voyoit avec nonchalance, 
Transportent aujourd’hui, présentent des appas 
Inconnus 4 l’indifférence, 
Et que la foule ne voit pas. 


“Gresset was in early life a Jesuit, and the author of a poem 
called ‘ Vert-Vert,’ which, making a great sensation, was the cause 
of his quitting the Society. He died 1777. The stanza above 
quoted is contained in an epistle to his sister, and is acknowledged 
by Gray himself to have been the foundation of his fragment.”— 
British Critic for July, 1830: review of the “Bishop of London’s 
Sermons.” Whether one fully agrees or not in the Bishop’s opinion 
that “the beautiful lines of Gresset are but feebly imitated by Gray,” 
one cannot help regretting, with the reviewer, that Gray’s stanza loses 
much in the comparison by the pious thought introduced by the 
Frenchman at the commencement of his. But the reader, perhaps, 
thinks that he has had enough of this digression, though I will not 
be so vain as to suppose he longs to turn from Gray and Gresset in 
order to hear me “‘ babble of green fields ” myself. 
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Lovely, Oh, how lovely! has been to me the sight of out-of-door 
nature, and how difficult is it for me to refrain from bestowing all my 
tediousness of description in gilding refined gold and painting the 
lily! To behold the whole glorious canopy of heaven spread out in 
azure circuit, instead of that little parallelogram of sky or cloud 
which I saw week after week through my window as I lay on my 
uneasy bed—to see real trees in uncounted and countless variety 
waving in the breeze, instead of the figured ones depicted on my 
chintz bed-curtains, with whose every unmoving branch and un- 
changing leaf my weary eye was but too familiar———but enough: the 
reader may see skies and trees for himself. Not, however, for him- 
self may he see such “ pictured life” as is displayed on those chintz 
curtains ; for my bed, wed/-seasoned in a sense unknown to up- 
holsterers and auctioneers, puts forth far greater pretensions to attract 
the gaze and employ the fancy than even the rose-coloured and white 
drapery so highly lauded by the ingenious author of the “ Voyage 
autour de ma chambre.” For on its curtains stand depicted “all 
seasons and their change”—no, not their change, for they neither 
“roll” nor “change;” they stand, “ quarterly,” as the heralds call it, 
in a square array of pattern, repeated oft, “another, yet the same.” 
Not from Thomson’s “ Seasons,” nor from Bloomfield’s ‘‘ Farmer’s 
Boy,” nor yet from Ovid’s “Stabat ver,” &c., in the description of the 
Solar Palace, are these seasons taken. Spring displays a pair of 
lovers seated on a bank with a lamb at their feet. The gentleman is 
adorning the lady’s hair with flowers with one hand, while with the 
other he points, using the well-established gesture proper to such 
colloquy, to the supposed site of that important viscus, “ the left-side 
weight,” or, as we say in plain English, the heart, which he is evi- 
dently offering for the acceptance of the coy but not frowning damsel, 
who listens nothing loth to his “pleaded reason” (or unreason, as 
the case may be). The pet lamb lies jauntily among “his flowery 
food,” with an archness of attitude, at least an archness of leg, which 
I never saw in living lamb in these degenerate days; the blue sky 
gives him no ominous vision of the blue-frocked butcher ; and in 
happy ignorance of the existence of mint-sauce he gazes with hopeful 
appetite on the turf, and is at peace with all the herbs of the field. 
He, indeed, is but attired in a simple garment of fleecy hosiery, 
differing nought in material or arrangement from the last “ spring 
fashions” for the bleating flock. But the human pair! How quaint a 
dress for a wooing swain appears that huge and many-buttoned coat, 
that waistcoat descending far below the waist with its deep pockets 
and bordered flaps, those breeches—yet surely it had been pity to 
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have hidden those wo “ manly legs” (we shrewdly suspect, by the 
bye, that the King of Spades literally “ puts his best foot foremost,” 
and that the limb concealed behind his “ many-coloured robe” is not 
a match for the one so ostentatiously “ put forth ”)—it had been pity, 
I say, to have hidden their goodly calves under the distinction- 
levelling cover of flowing trousers. And then the lady of his love !— 
with her hair all drawn back as though she were anxious to display 
every individual point of her forehead for phrenological examination 
—with those formidable stays “in linked” tightness “long drawn 
out” (it is to be hoped they will not squeeze her heart too closely to 
leave room for love, to say nothing of the more purely physical func- 
tions of lungs and liver and “the rest”), with her high-heeled shoes 
so queerly disguising the feet that “like little mice peep in and out” 
(to use a simile which has actually been applied to such a subject) at 
the ample verge of that wide-spreading petticoat! Yet, doubtless, 
human breasts have been stirred with human passions as strongly 
beneath such cumbrous baggy waistcoats and such uncouth stay- 
armour as now beneath the lightest vest or most classical cincture, 
How easily might I here fall into a long train of reflections on the 
lapse of time, the mortality of man, the perpetual change of actors in 
the still proceeding tragi-comedy of human life! And truly the 
sketcher of this scene seems to have wished to call up such reflec- 
tions. A rose-bush displays its profusion of vernal buds and 
blossoms, “all redolent of joy and youth,” on one side of the 
enamoured pair; on the other is a row of funereal cypresses ; and 
full, also, in the lovers’ sight, though their sight is otherwise employed, 
stands a monumental urn, containing, we may fancy, the dust and 
ashes of a heart that in its day of life throbbed with love and beat 
high with hope. Did, then, the same thought occur to this obscure 
and unknown designer which Poussin has so beautifully embodied ? 
I refer to that picture wherein he has with such touching effect 
“dashed the mirth” of a youthful group of Arcadian swains and 
damsels by the memento mori of a tomb with the simple inscription, 
* Atque in Arcadia ego”: “I, too, in Arcadia”; “I, too, shared in the 
rural toils and rural sports of this paradise of Pan.” But “ Up, up !— 
turn back into life !” withdraw we the lingering eye of saddened fancy 
from the sepulchral urn 
Whence these words their stricken spirits melt, 
**T, too, shepherds, in Arcadia dwelt!” 


? 


For it is high time for me to “change my hand ;” nor must I 
expatiate thus on the remaining three numbers of this magazine of 
the seasons. I may but hint at the progress of affairs through 
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summer, when the lovers are sauntering along in a sort of Gemini- 
like attitude, each, however, having a hand disengaged, he for the 
scythe, she for the rake, though they are evidently mere amateurs (in 
more senses than one), and not earning sixpence a day ; and through 
autumn—when, by way of a “gift for his fair,” he is stripping down 
a vine of interminable length from the “husband elm,” and _ half 
covering her with the loaded festoons, so minatory of anti-tee- 
totalism—to winter, when the maiden sits on the trunk of a felled 
tree (thick and warm be her’ petticoats!) “like Patience on a 
monument,” smiling at her devoted swain, who is giving a specimen 
of his skill and grace in skating, a perfect Dutch Apollo Belvidere ; 
while far away in the distance beyond the icy stage whereon this 
calisthenic melodrama is being performed, to the evident delight of 
the sole spectatress, stands a nondescript building, which, if I 
might, I would fain take for a church, the destined scene of the ap- 
proaching nuptials ; though assuredly the tower, which greatly re- 
sembles a gigantic candle tipped with a dumpy extinguisher, savours 
not much of legitimate ecclesiastical architecture. So, wishing 
“the single married, and the married happy,” through many a long 
year, I end my notice of this Annus Mirabilis. 





PART II. 


ANOTHER day. Bulletin : Passed a good night, and feel decidedly 
better. Now, then, for another saunter, and another inhalation of 
out-of-door air, that harmless laughing-gas, that “cheers but not 
inebriates.” But O the rain! the rain! To-day is not Thursday, 
yet truly is it “dies Jovis,” for “Jupiter Pluvius” has claimed it for 
his own, and the whole lowering concave of heaven is as one immense 
colander, bored with millions of holes (never mind the natural philo- 
sophy of the thing), and pouring through every individual hole an 
endless string of watery beads. Let the able-bodied forces, who 
have the battle of life to fight, arm themselves with their umbrellas, 
and go forth; but I, who am invalided, will keep my quarters ; or, to 
speak in style more suited to a sick civilian, will be (for to-day at 
least) an in-patient. But let me be glad that I can use my eyes and 
hands, and that I am not quite unequal to the delights of a rummage, 
which my kind friend invites me to make among his parish registers, 
those “ short and simple annals,” where— 


To be born and die 
Of rich and poor makes up the history. 
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Forgive me, good-natured fair ones! old bachelor that I am, I had 
forgotten for a moment that important middle, marriage, between the 
two ends ; that other third of the three-twisted yarn of which these 
parochial records (awkward metaphor!) are spun. Forgive me—I, 
as greater criminals are wont to say, am more to be pitied than 
blamed—and come with me into the parson’s study, to the opening 
of the iron chest, wherein are kept the registers of the baptisms, 
marriages, and burials in the parish of S , from the year 1552 to 
this very day. Pithy volumes these, written “ with no view to publi- 
‘cation,” pregnant with hints for how many never-to-be-published 
biographies! This set is complete, but very far from uniform. Great 
indeed is the contrast between the old brown-leather-covered thin 
volume of the sixteenth century and the drawing-room-table-suiting 
marriage registers of the last pattern, with their green binding and 
gilt lettering: But the parchment inside of the old book perhaps 
bids fair for longer duration than the paper ditto of the new ones 
aye, even from this date, though the ancient article has had the wear 
and tear of three centuries. Be that as it may, the new coats of 
these sprucely-attired volumes will be old enough ere their pages are 
filled, unless some wondrous change take place in the circumstances 
of this secluded and not numerously peopled parish. At the present 
rate they will be filled in about three hundred years—a pleasing 
prospect this of longevity for the issuer of an official circular which 
was shown to me by my clerical friend as no bad illustration of the 
poet’s adage, “All men think all men mortal but themselves.” In 
this circular from the Registrar-General, which accompanied, I think, 
these volumes on their arrival, the clergy were apprised that when 
the marriage register books were filled timely notice was to be given 
to Aim, when a further supply would be required. Bethinking him- 
self, however, that “in some parishes it will be very long before any 
further supply will be required,” he requests that this letter may be 
kept with the register books, in order that it may be consigned with 
them to the successor of the present officiating minister. Not a hint, 
however, about Azs own successor; though my friend amused me 
by remarking that his clerical predecessor had full truly observed, on 
the receipt of this communication, ‘‘ My official correspondent has, I 
opine, right little chance—‘ whatsoever king shall reign,’ or what- 
soever Ministry shall be in office—of being the recipient of any 
application for new marriage register books for the parish of S——, 
in the year 21—.” 

Shall I, or shall I not, say any more of these registers? Perhaps 


I shall only be called an old twaddler for my pains ; and yet some 
VoL, X., N.S. 1873. ss 
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might thank me for a few extracts which might throw a spark of 
light here and there on the way in which matters were managed in 
“other days ;” at any rate I will charge the reader no fee for making 


the transcripts. 
REGISTER Book No. I. 


In the yeare of of Lorde 1563 I find neither Christeninge, Weddinge, nor 
buriall, in the olde paper booke for w“ cause I omytt the page followinge.—W.B . 


It appears from a statement in Latin* prefixed to this book 
(No. 1) that the earlier part of the present parchment volume was 
transcribed from an older book, which we see was of paper. We 
moderns have but returned to “the olde paper booke ” after all. 


Here note that those names which have bene Registered from the yeare of 
o' Lorde is7i unto the fyrste daye of Januarie i574: the yeare was begone 
XXV" of Marche and from henceforthe yt is to be [? computed] from the 
firste of Januarye. Willm Osbarne. 

1598. Buried was a poore woman called old nell the X XI" daye of Januarie. 

Buried was Sara the maide of Willm Boulde the 23 daye of September, 1604. 

Buried was Willm Morrise dyeinge att Matthew Beale’s the 7th of 
October, 1604. 

Buried was Margerie Boulde the wyfe of Willm Boulde the 25 daye of 
October, 1604. 

Married were John Adrian and Elizabeth Davies privately: in house as it is 
reported the 16 daye of Februarie: 1606. 


The art of “reporting” has made great strides since 1606, yet 
“our reporter” would hardly be able nowadays to “ put upon the 
register” a mere “report” of such a “ pretty considerably queer ” 
special-licence proceeding as that so obligingly here recorded. 


Buried was a poore Criple woman a stranger the 13 daye of October, 1612. 

Theese are to certifie those yt may make sirch for names, Christenings, 
Weddinges. or Burialls, Registered in ye yeare of o" Lord God 1638 cannot be 
made good by reason of ye late consumeing warres in Englande, whom God 
p*serve from the like any more with vs. 

Buried was Old Leonard came from C. the 16th of March, 1647. 

Theese are to certifie those yt may make sirch for names, Christeninges, 
Weddinges, or Burialles, in S. Register Book in ye yeares of o' Lord God 1651 
& 1652, that you find here omitted (for the major parte) by reason of y* late con- 
sumeing inward Warres here in England whome God deliver us from the like for 





* Drawn up by the schoolmaster (there were schoolmasters in those days) of an 
adjoining country parish. He describes the entries as being ‘“‘ Nomina corum 
«++. qui... . aut Baptismatis aqua abluti, aut Matrimonio copulati, aut 
Ecclesiastice Sepulture beneficio affecti fuerunt,” &c., and appends at the 
bottom of the page this notice of himself :—‘‘Gulielmo Billingsleyo Y-ensi 
Ludimagistre hujus libri Scriptore. Anno Dni. 1599.—W.B. (With a ludi- 
magisterially-elaborate flourish between the initials.) 
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ever, Amen. for this reason I omitt y* residue of this page.* Thomas Dunton 
junior de S. 

The Act of Parliament for buryinge in Woollen taketh date the first of 
August, Anno Domini 1678. 

This is the Act (patriotically intended for the encouragement of the 
woollen trade) which called forth the indignation of the satirist’s 
Narcissa :—- 

**Odious! in woollen! ’twould a saint provoke !” 
Were the last words that poor, Narcissa spoke ; 
“No; let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my pale limbs, and shroud my lifeless face ; 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead ; 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.” 


Most of the burial entries for the following three or four years 
contain an attestation that the Act had been complied with; 
ex gr.:— 

1689. Ruth the Wife of Ralph Stanley bur. Oct 22*" certified by Affidavit 
according to Act of Parliamt for burying in Woollen. 

I have not the Act to referto; but I believe the “collective 
wisdom ” of our ancestors allowed toleration “for a consideration” to 
Narcissite Nonconformists. From the Register of Compton Winyates, 
Warwickshire (see Howitt’s “Visits to Remarkable Places” for an 
interesting account of an ancient mansion at Compton Winyates, 
belonging to the Marquis of Northampton) I find that I have tran- 
scribed the following entry and note ;— 

1719. Rt Hon'e Mary Countess of Northampton was buried Aug: 29". Recd 
£02 10s. for the poor according to the Act of Parlt for being buried in other 
than sheep’s wool. 

The same memorandum occurs in connection with the burials of 
other members of the same family. 

Buried was a Boy that came with a Pass y* 31st December 1683. 

Poor boy ! a mother’s heart, perchance, long yearned afar off for thy 
coming—in vain. Thy pass was no further current ; “siste viator” 
was endorsed upon it at S. ! 

REGISTER Book No. II. 

1709. Aug. 11. Married were Thomas Sore and Sarah Bates of this Parish, 
at W. O. 

My clerical friend of the present day would hardly vouch for what 





* Medicaster quidam ineptus, hujus Parochize A&dilis, qui altum sapiens multum 





to our patriotic friend, who, if he knew no more about the composition of medicines than about 
the composition of English prose, was indeed no better than a “‘ medicaster.” 
sss 
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took place, “ Iliacos extra muros,” beyond the bounds of his own 
parish. 

1724. Aprilis 14°. Sepulta fuit Agnes Uxor amantissima juxta atq. Dilectis- 
sima Jonathanis Carpenter, Eccl. S—ianz Curati. 


“ Curator” one would suppose were more correct as to Latinity. 
The “curatus” afterwards became rector, when he had again the 
misfortune to lose a wife—but the entry on this occasion is in 
English. 

1733- July ye 25th. Buried was Mrs. Sarah Carpenter, wife of the Reverend 
Mr. Carpenter of this Parish. 


’Tis from high life high characters are drawn ; 
A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn ; 

A judge is just, a Chanc’llor juster still ; 

A gownman learn’d; a Bishop, what you will ; 


says “‘ Essaying” Pope ; and therefore may we well believe that the 

worthy Jonathan Carpenter—a curate, learned—a rector, what you 
will—could have soared to Greek in the second of these two entries, 
had he so chosen, instead of modestly descending to “the vulgar 
tongue.” 


1737- July 26. Buried was Edward Gosling of Newport in Shropshire, acci- 
dentally Drowned by Bathing in a Marl Pit in B— Parish. 


The present character of our registers is stiffer and more offcia/; 
and marginal notes of this kind are usually confined to tombstones. 


1740. August 11. Buried was Mary Allen Widdow She was maintained by 
the Charity of her Sons for several years—Aged 83 years. 


Such are the entries which I have here jotted down, hoping they 
may interest some readers ; and with the same hope I wili add a few 
extracts from a secular book, which lies with its ecclesiastical kin- 
dred in the same repository :— 

The Accompt Book of Tho: Dunton elected Parish Bayliffe June the 27th, 


Anno Dom. 1696. 
for making a Sawpitt at Tilecross Greene 0 I 0. 


Two or three items follow relating to this unlucky sawpit, which 
was not destined to remain as a “monumentum ere perennius ” 
of the skill of the “ mute inglorious ” Telfords and Brunels of “ our 
village,” for quickly succeeds the notice:— 

p* Tho, Radford for filling up the Sawpitt by reason it sliped in by the quick 
spring there,o I 0 

Itm. I p* old John Bold for repaireing the way at Eastall bridge, 0 2 o. 


This Eastall bridge was, in the days when T. Dunton “flourished,” 
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a continual source of expense to the parish. These and the like 
items are frequent :— 

p? John Bold ju‘ for looking to the Raile in fflouds at Eastall Bridge,o 1 o. 

p* John Bold for putting downe a Posst at Eastall Bridge w™ was pulled 
downe by some Waggoner, 0 0 2. 

p* John Bold for tending the Raile at Eastall Birge (sic, passim) in time of 
floods, being due at Ester i705, 0 I 0. 


Now, however, John Bold’s “ occupation’s gone,” even as he him- 
self: Eastall Bridge is fenced with substantial brick walls, and needs 
no care “in time of floods.” 


Itm. I p* Tho. Kerby for four dayes work,o 4 0. 
Itm. p* for my owne Diner for 4 dayes, 0 o 8. 


These appear, according to numerous entries, to be the average rates 
of payment at that time for “ work ” and for “ Diners.” 
Itm. p* Mrs. Chattock for a hollow-Tree loading and bringing into the 


Radlymore,o 8 4. 
Itm. for my Attendance and labour 


The worthy Dunton leaves the amount wz/. The same sort of 
ultra-anti-sinecure entry of work without pay occurs several times.* 
Yet even he, like patriots on a larger scale, could not always escape 
censure. A charge which he did make on one occasion called forth 
a smart opposition in the rural parliament, though certainly he 
thereupon did what many patriots would not have done—gave up the 
“teterrima belli causa,” the remuneration in dispute : witness the 
following pithy 

Mem. My neighbour Ralph Cook cavelled against my chargeing the useing 
& abuseing y* particular Utinsells or Tools &c. yt were really my owne used about 
the repaires of Radford old House when I was with a mutuall Consent imployed 
to take care of all that worke, nay I worked erly and late myselfe as tho’ it had 
been my owne buisness. When o* Rt. Hone W_ Lord D. read y°® parti- 
culars, Cooks Choller began, but, had he bene to repaire the same, he & all the 
rest in yt End could scarsly furnished all those Workmen there imployed to carry 
on such old work. However, I dashed out 15s. as may be seene when I am dead, 
and out of Cook’s way. Tho: Dunton P— Baily. 


On the opposite page accordingly the account of 15s. charged for 


“ carrage wth ye use of ladders,” &c., &c., appears “dashed out ;” 
and there is also an indicative, or vndicative, scratch of a finger nail 





* Nor does he fail to mark the zealous care with which he attended to the 
oversight of parochial labours ; on one occasion, for example, “ giveing dilligent 
attendance at y* Cossway casting up at Plact-Bridge ofttimes in moyer up to 
ye middle Legg.” 
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(whether a prima manu I cannot decide) drawn under the obnoxious 
figures 15. 

The “Baily” is dust, 

And his “ pen”’ is rust ; 


Or would be had he written with a steel “ utinsell” of that kind : and he 
and Ralph Cook are long ago out of each other’s way; or shall we 
rather say we hope they are both gone one way, even the right way, 
and a way by which there is no “ falling out.” 


Itm p* for Ale and Tobacco for y° workmen beinge 
in y° cold waterand mudd - - - - - - - 
p* W™ Showell for 6 dayes getting Gravell in the 
Radleymore when he complained he had no 
worke to goetothen- - - - - - += = - 
& allowed him for Beer - - - - - = = = = 
p* back out of W™ Showell’s Rent, he making 
great complaint - - - - - - = ++ +00 6 


4 
re) 


o 
° 


Touching simplicity on the part of the historian! Splendid muni- 
ficence towards thee, O Wm. Showell! who wert, I fear (see the last 
copied entry before this), much given to “ making complaint !” 
Canning’s “ Friend of Humanity,” with his “I give thee sixpence! 
I'll see thee —— first !” was “ made of sterner stuff” than our Parish 
Baily. The quantum of relief, however, after all, puts one mar- 
vellously in mind of the largeness of the boon once conferred on the 
agricultural interest by the Legislature, when they took off the tax on 
shepherds’ dogs. 

1701. May y* 27t, Spent by consent of severall in 


avery Rainey day at Tile cross when wee walked 
y* Bounds of S—— Parish- - - - - - - 0 60 


O dear departed Dunton and “severall”! how plainly “in my 
mind’s eye” do I behold your “consenting” band! Having been 
perchance “oft times in moyer up to the middle legg,” they halt 
before the door of the little inn. Shall they turn in to “tarry here 
awhile,” and wet the inside with ale even as the outside is wet with 
water? “Cut a tale with a drink!” The Ayes have it—the supplies 
are voted—and the Noes, if such there be (the “ severall” leaves 
possible doubt of the unanimity of the proceedings), the’ Joey Humes, 
tramp on, saving the “tottle” of their pocket money, and getting the 
“tottle” of the rain. Alas! “and is old Double” (Dunton, I should 
say) “dead?” And am I on this “rainey”” —th of amusing 
myself with conjuring up a mental “ Teniers” from his pen-and-ink 
sketch of the festivity at ‘Tile Cross on that “rainey” 27th of May, 
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now long, long ago gathered to “the years before the flood”? 
**Eheu ! fugaces,” &c. 

ffor writing Richard and his Brother’s Indentures - 0 6 Oo 

p" for two Bibles for those 2 Apprentices -- +0 5 6 

Honour be to those who thought of Gospel as well as of Law when 
providing for the training up of children in the way wherein they 
should go! 

p* for 44 Kidds w™ were buryed at W™ Roggeres lane and elsewhere in 
‘very dangerous wayes y* charge - 0 3 6. 

Lest the non-provincial reader should be puzzled to understand 
what these said “‘kidds” were, and should fancy that the burial of 
them in cross-roads might possibly be a lingering trace of some un- 
known pagan rite practised to propitiate “ Diana Trivia,” be it known 
to him that “‘ kidds ” are much the same with faggots. 

. + by Order at y® Parish meeting the expences with some Ale allowed to 
some neighbours at a Love Spinning for Edward Bragge was - 0 § 0. 

What agapai were these? The Virgilian injunction touching a 
Love Spinning, “Veneris, dic, vincula necto,” throws no light on this 
parochial mystery. 
ffor one Strick (bushel) of Mallt to make y° Workmen Small Bear on at - 0 3 o. 
Mem. 3 Gallons of Wheat to make every one of the Workmen a cake at y* —[?] 

of the Oven at late Radford’s house - - - - (Nosum set down.) 

The like of these notes of last century and upwards will probably 
never be written again. I may therefore be pardoned for trying to 
rescue from oblivion such “ trivial fond records.”* And now in with 
the books, and 

Shut, shut the “lid,” good “ friend ; ”’ 
for the clouds, like schoolboys in the middle of December, are about 
to break up, and I will yet try to take two or three quarter-deck turns 
on the gravel-walk ere I return to My Own Room. 





* With the exception of the omission of the precise dates of some of the latter 
items, and the occasional substitution of initials for proper names, the above ex- 
tracts are faithfully copied from the original books by the writer of this article; 
who, however, begs “the ingenious reader’ not to consider his paper as 
autobiographical. 
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BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


Ir needs the exertion of moral courage to write a word in defence 
of alcohol. I am not about to excuse intemperance, and I am ready 
to say Amen to the curses of teetotallers on drunkenness. But 
neither the cause of temperance nor any other cause is helped by 
fanatical exaggeration. I have read with mingled surprise and pain 
the letter addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury by Sir Henry 
Thompson—pain that an eminent surgeon should make strong state- 
ments, unsupported by any evidence. It is true, Sir Henry says, that 
in his own experience he has found the daily moderate use of alco- 
holic beverages produce some of the worst diseases the physician has 
to deal with ; and if he had stopped there I should not have noticed 
his communication. But he proceeds to denounce the moderate use 
of alcohol as a custom that deteriorates the man both physically and 
mentally, and he plainly intimates that we must become a nation of 
teetotallers, or else the nation will be ruined. What are the known 
facts ? The total abstainers do not enjoy a monopoly of longevity, and 
those who have attained to extreme old age were not teetotallers. The 
Empire in which we glory was won by our forefathers, who certainly 
were not total abstainers. Our literary luminaries and our scientific 
worthies were not and are not teetotallers. Mr. George Cruikshank 
is the most eminent living teetotaller, and his best contributions to 
art were executed before he abjured the use of alcohol. It is not 
necessary for me to contend that the moderate use of alcohol is 
beneficent, but it is manifest that the sweeping condemnation of Sir 
Henry Thompson is unwarranted, and, as a friend to the cause of 
temperance, I protest against an intemperate denunciation which will 
not influence moderate drinkers, but will induce drunkards to sneer 
at and deride the just condemnation of the abuse of alcohol. 





Mr. WILts has given to the world another original play, “ Eugene 
Aram,” remarkable, however, more for the wonderful acting of Henry 
Irving, and the charming scenery of Mr. Bateman’s artists, than for 
dramatic genius. Mr. Wills’s explanation that he is indebted neither 
to Lord Lytton nor to Tom Hood, but only to tradition, implies an 
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affectation of wisdom and superiority on the author's part with which 
I should have been the last to credit him. Moreover, the result is not 
satisfactory from an historical point of view, and it would therefore have 
been best not to invite controversy on this point. The piece is well 
written ; it is a poem, full of tenderness and power; but it is no 
more a drama in the highest sense than is “Charles I.” To say that 
it is an advance on contemporary works is to say little when one looks 
around for comparisons; to name it with the pieces of the great 
masters is equally a mistake; it is simply a reading for Mr. Irving, 
and from that point of view it answers the purpose fully and well. 
Miss Isabel Bateman, too, is provided with a strong part, and she 
plays with a nice sympathetic grace that entitles her to critical re- 
cognition and applause ; but Henry Irving has eclipsed himself in 
this consummation of his former readings of “ Eugene Aram.” He 
has stepped to the front, the leading actor of our time, our 
most consummate artist since the brilliant days of Garrick. If 
there was any doubt before about Mr. Irving’s capacity for the 
great legitimate parts of the old English drama, there is doubt no 
longer ; and I hope in due course that Mr. Bateman will give us an 
opportunity of seeing his great leader in a round of known characters, 


commencing with Hamlet, for which part he is endowed with the 
rarest and most special gifts. 





In his “ Norfolk Garland,” recently published, Mr. John Glyde has 
made a curious collection of spells, wonderful beliefs, and practices of 
divination, relating to courtship and marriage, which have prevailed in 
the county of Norfolk. The “dumb cake” is a concoction of salt, 
wheatmeal, and barleymeal, made and baked by a maiden in dead 
silence a little before midnight, in the belief that exactly at twelve 
o’clock her future husband will enter the house and turn the cake. 
It is sometimes a matter of wonder how superstitious practices 
survive the, necessarily, almost invariable and inevitable failure which 
must overtake them, but it is not difficult to imagine the preservation 
of some of these courtship enchantments through acts of half uncon- 
scious collusion. In the old days, when practices of this kind were 
-common, I have no doubt that the swain would occasionally appear 
at twelve o’clock and turn the cake. Unassisted imagination is, 
however, quite powerful enough to account for the continuance of 
faith in the spell when it was worked in the following form, The 
maiden, having baked her cake, would divide it into three parts, eat 
the half of each, place the remaining portions under her pillow, and 
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exactly at midnight go upstairs backwards and jump into bed in silence, 
expecting thereupon to see, not the future husband himself, I am glad to 
say, but a vision of him ; and it must be a sluggish fancy that, by the aid 
of a genuine confidence in the charm, cannot conjure up in the dark 
something which may be interpreted as the presentment of a lover. 
Most of the love spells contain within them some element calculated 
to produce their real or apparent verification. A young woman eats 
an egg-shell full of salt before going to bed in the expectation that 
her future husband will bring her a cup of drink in the night. Wed- 
ding-cake drawn through a ring and laid under the pillow makes the 
love-sick maid dream of her sweetheart. ‘The maiden who, in the 
process of shelling green-peas, finds a pod containing nine berries, 
lays it on the lintel of the kitchen door, and the first single man 
who enters shall be her husband. Mr. Glyde’s investigations seem 
to indicate that in the rural districts of Norfolk the popular belief in 
these mystic tokens is hardly less strong than it was in the days of 
witchcraft and sorcery. 


StncE Parliament has been asked by one or two gentlemen who 
are not numbered among the howling fanatics of currency, to recon- 
sider the policy of the Bank Charter Act, I have been induced to 
look into a book sent to me from Manchester, on “The Bank 
Charter Act and the Rate of Interest,” dedicated, “without permis- 
sion,” to Mr. Gladstone, and published by Simpkin and Marshall. 
As usual in these intellectual exercises on the money question, I find 
that while the currency reformer confines himself to criticism of the 
existing system he is at least worth listening to, but so soon as he 
begins to propound an alternative scheme he plunges himself into 
difficulties and his reader into scepticism. The author of this book, 
for example, by way of providing against the consequences of a drain 
of gold, proposes to the Government to issue a large amount of 
Three per Cent. Consols, the proceeds to be invested in good foreign 
funds. Is it not wonderfully simple? So soon as large draughts are made 
on the national reserves of gold the Government of course proceeds to 
sell these foreign stocks, and so supplies itself with coin to meet the 
exceptional drain, repurchasing foreign stock when the equilibrium 
is restored. ‘The provision that the stock purchased shall be foreign 
is very ingenuous. ‘The writer does not seem to remember the great 
sympathy which exists between British and foreign stock markets. 
It does not occur to him that to sell stock, foreign or otherwise, in 
order to meet or replace a drain on our reserves, would have the 
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effect of increasing that drain, probably to the extent of the sale ; nor- 
does he bear in mind that a Government so dealing in stock would 

invariably have to sell when the stock was depreciated, and purchase 
when the price was high. Another of his schemes is to issue 
temporary bank notes of small denomination, such as forty shillings, 

twenty shillings, or ter shillings, when gold and silver are scarce—as. 
if a scarcity were to be cured by withdrawing coin from circulation 

and substituting temporarily inconvertible paper. All these philo- 

sophers are more or less fascinated by the fallacy of inconvertible 

paper money: that most costly device for supplying the public with a 

circulating medium at the public expense. No doubt our science of 
currency is far from perfect, but we trust that Mr. Lowe will preserve 
us from any of the extremely speculative and terribly experimental 

changes proposed by the excited currency reformers. 


I am grateful to Sir John Duke Coleridge for going down to. 
Exeter in the very midst of a Parliamentary Session and telling the 
members of a literary society that the works of the poet Wordsworth are 
the constant companions and the solace of his intellectual life. From 
certain sad signs around me, I had begun to be afraid that busy men 
were getting every day more and more divorced from books. It has 
sometimes seemed to me that the study of pure literature, apart from 
the mere indulgence of a leisure half hour in easy literary entertainment, 
was becoming in the active world of London almost a thing of the 
past. But if the Attorney-General, in the same year in which he 
conducted the defendant's case in Tichborne against Lushington, and 
delivered the longest speech ever made by any man in any age, can 
in the brief holiday of the Easter week go home to his native county 
and discourse for an hour on Wordsworth, showing that he under- 
stands every turn of that quaintly simple and curiously philosophic 
mind and revealing by his enthusiasm that the labour of his days 
does not separate him from frequent communion with his favourite 
poet, there is some hope yet for poetry and for the old literary feeling 
of days gone by that were quieter than these. 

READING some time ago an article in a popular publication, calling 
young ladies to account for making use of slang phrases which are 
compelled to do service on all sorts of occasions, whether fitting or 
not, I was led to watch for awhile the manner in which the ladies of 
our day express themselves on passing topics. The result is that I 
think our fair friends do not much lay themselves open to these 
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allegations. Such words as “nice” and “jolly” do, no doubt, 
frequently occur, but I must do the ladies the justice to say that when 
they use hack terms and phrases, it is generally by imitation, and not 
through any poverty of verbal resources ; while many men, if they did 
not utter the cant sentence, would have no other words ready in 
which to indicate their meaning. Looking more generally at the 
capacity of educated people to put their ideas of the moment into 
words and sentences, I find the ladies are far more ready, skilful, and 
graceful than my own sex. It is very rare to hear a lady hesitate for 
a word, or halt over the construction of a phrase. Her conversational 
sentences are often so neat and so admirably finished that you could 
not improve upon them in your study if you were working up her 
observations into an essay. In point of composition | find the con- 
versation of most educated ladies almost perfect ; its only fault is 
that it is apt to be a little too conventional. Even in this last respect, 
however, I am not sure that the average gentleman of society has any 
advantage over the average lady. 


LLL OOO 











